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Ro se tnary- Rubbed 
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See page 50 for the recipe 
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With Wolf You Can. 



Expand your repertoire. Dual-stacked, sealed burners cover the spectrum from 
heat to a mere breath of flame for delicate sauce. With that kind of control, you’ll 
find enticing new prospects popping up everywhere. Visit WolfAppliancexorn. 



Wolf is the corporate companioti and kitchen soul mate of Sub-Zero. 
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“I CERTAINLY WOULD MOT TRADE THIS FOR ANYTHINC. I m fourth generation here, born and 



raised on our family ranch. 

By about the early 1 920St 
my great-grandfather had a 
lot of this country put together 
by then. We're able to live and 
work on this beautiful land, 
and the best thing about it is 
that I too get to raise my family 
out here. It’s a great privilege 
to be able to do what we do. 

Of course, someday, I’d very 
much like for my son to 
be able to pick up where 


I leave off. 


ft 



Brown Ranch 
Texas 







^otal Recipe Time: 3 to VA hours 

1 boneless beef hnskef. mm 

J^about 2 J /2 to 31^ pounds) 

3/4 cup barbecue sauce 

1/2 cup dry red wine 


Rub: 


tablespoons 

tablespoon r 


powder 


Makes 6 fo 8 servings 
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br“ .s >o.k- 

&'f h«no Std 

■"inirtes or until -educed to 1 cu„' ® 

from b„s..t 



. -- - JdLTI 


NutriUon ,„form.t,or, per sauce i"«. 

— ..irou. 

selenium and zmc, 
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29 LEAN CUTS. ONE POWERFUL PROTEIN. 


LEARN TO LOVE THEM All AT BEEFITSWHATSFOfiDIHNEfl.COM 

FiFnded by the Beef Checkoff 
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Discover what it's flke to get more for less. Fidelity Your broker 


$7.95 onlir>e U.S. equity trades' 

/ ? 

Margin rates of 3,75%^ for debit balance of S500K 

/ ? 

Free independent research from 20+ leading providers 

/ ? 

lr>te>'natlonal trading in 12 markets and 8 currencies, 
ail in one account^ 

/ ? 

Mobile trading from any smartphor>e 
or Web-enabled device 

/ ? 

Guaranteed one-second trade execution'' 

/ ? 

Browser-based active trading platform 

/ ? 


Data verified as of 4/22/1 1 



SmartMoney 


BEST DISCOUNT BROKER 
2 YEARS RUNNING 


Kiplinge 


BES^ OVERALL ONLINE BROKER 

7 vFAp^ riNiNt? 



T 



800 . 343*3548 

Fi d e J ity, com/g re atv a I u e 


Turn here 


'Account refers to investment accounts (brokerage and iRA accounts). Excludes checking and savings accounts, which for Schwab and E*Trade are part 
of their banking offering. New account information sourced through company disclosures, January 2010-March 2011. 

‘SmartMoney magazine, June 2010 and June 2011. Industry review ranking 17 leading discount brokers in 2010, 10 in 2011. Results based on ratings in the following 
categories: commissions and fees, interest rates on cash, mutual funds and investment products, banking services, trading tools, research, and customer service. 
Criteria not equally weighted. 

' Kipfioger's magazine, December 2010. Industry review ranking 14 leading discount brokers. Results based on ratings in the following categories: costs, Web site 
usability, investment choices, customer service, research, and tools. Criteria not equally weighted. Fidelity was also #1 in last survey conducted (November 2008), 
which was out of 12 discount brokers using simitar criteria. For 2010, TO Ameritrade tied with Fidelity for the #1 spot, 

^$7.95 commission applies to online U.S. equity trades for Fidelity Brokerage Services LLC retail clients; other conditions may apply. See Fidelity.com/commissions 
for details. 

‘Margin trading entails greater risk and is not suitable for all investors. Please assess your financial circumstances and risk tolerance prior to trading on margin. 
Margin credit is extended by National Financial Services, Member NYSE, SIPC. Competitor rates and eligibility may vary at higher margin balances, but rates are 
not less than 414%. 

'Foreign investments involve greater risks than U.S. investments, including political and economic risks and the risk of currency fluctuations, ail of which may be 
magnified in emerging markets. International trading is available to investors in households that place 120 or more stock, bond, or options trades in a rolling 
12-month period and maintain $25K in assets across their eligible Fidelity brokerage accounts. 

'Fidelity will waive the commission charge on eligible stock trades not executed within one second. Restrictions, limitations, and exclusions apply. For complete 
details, visit Fidelity.com/1secondtrade. 

'Offer valid only to new Fidelity customers opening a Fidelity Brokerage Services LLC retail account and funding it with at least S1 00,000 in cash and/or 
eligible securities. See Fidel ity, com/200trades for further details. 

Fidelity, Turn here, and the Fidelity Investments and Pyramid design logo are registered service marks of FMR LLC. 

Third-party marks appearing herein are the property of the respective owner. 

Before investing, consider the funds' investment objectives, risks, charges, and expenses. Contact Fidelity fora prospectus or, if available, a 

summary prospectus containing this information. Read it carefully. 

Fidelity Brokerage Services LLC, Member NYSE, SIPC. Cl 2011 FMR LLC. All rights reserved. 576591.5.0 
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Features 
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Hungry City 


foods and drinks: 


dill pickles, spicy limes, grant zaatar dip, sweer honey cake, and fluffy 



sodas, and so 



An American writer explores her winy vinegar, sauerkraut, 
mothers native city ot [poh, Malaysia, and dis- much more. Learn how to 
covers the best of Chinese, Ind ian, and Malay with this do-it-yourself guide to the wonders of 
cuisine — translucent shrimp dumplings, fra- live-cultured foods, ifjt' 
grant curried cauliflower and potato uloo gobi, 
slow-simmered rendangcwrxy — existing side by 
side. By Jdyanthi Daniel 



makes up global Jew- 


them at home ish cuisine. By Katie Robbins 



90 


The Soft Approach 


In a world that 



Season of Rejoicing 

In the Hasidic community of Crown by her Italian roots and 


brightly 

colored al dente vegetables, one woman stands 


kes the 


for 
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Heights, in Brooklyn, New York, the weeklong the beauty of long-cooked broccoli rabe, silky 
harvest holiday of Sukkot is a time of continu- braised green beans, celery stewed to the point 

The ancient process of fermentation ous feasting, as well as a showcase for the vast of creaminess, and carrots that are fall-apart ten- 


Preserving Plenty 


gives rise to some of the world s most delicious repertoire of dishes — rich Tunisian beet stew, fra- der. By Lesley Porceiii 


Cover Rosemary-Rubbed Beef Tenderloin Photograph uy Todd Col t man 


Send ait editodal questions, complaiotSH and suggeshons to IS East 32nd 

Forconlent reuse and permissiuns 



, New Vork, NV 10016 You may also reachoureditorialdepartment via fax al 212/21 or e-mail os at edit tL-saveur com 
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Grown-up 


47 Memories 

is 95-year-old grandfather 
ip, and the tug of the past 
at a North Carolina hunting and fishing club. 
By Hunter Lewis 


the allure of fianken-cut beef short ribs 
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savor dinner, friendsh 


106 Pantry 

How CO find the ingredients, equipment, and 
resources In this issue. By Ben Mims 



;n fingers; reviews of two new 


Southern cookbooks; the delicious rewards of 98 In the Saveur Kitchen 
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tailgating; cooking w ith invasive species; a cel- The rules of fermentation; how to tie a tenderloin; The ca ke d emons come out on Halloween night 
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26 Source 

A Louisville, Kentucky, confectioner makes 
buttery caramels, boozy bourbon truffles, choc- 
olate-dunked fruit jellies, snappy nut brittles, 
and other delights that have stood the test of 
time. By Beth Kracklauer 


28 Reporter 

In England’s Lincolnshire Wolds, the art of 
butchery, as well as the homespun comfort 
foods that sprang from it, are living traditions. 
By Beth Kracklauer 


35 Drink 

American whiskey is experiencing an unprec- 
edented revival, which means better cocktails, 
distinctive new bottles, and a crop of impres- 
sive distilleries that showcase regional flavors. 
By Rebecca Barry 
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Join us for SAVEUR Cooks, 
culinary classes created exclusively 
for Sur La Table by the editors of 


SAVEUR 

VP, GROUP PUBL I5HER 

Merri Lee Kingsly 

merr i I e e . ki ngs^y @-bo n n i e rco r p .cam 
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SAVEURCOOKS 




SAVEUR Magazine, Bring home 
the cuisines, recipes and 
techniques featured in SAVEUR. 



OCTOBER 

GLOBAL SMALL BITES 

When it comes to parties and hosting, 
we have our small-plate staples. In this 
class you’ll learn to prepare five 
international small-bite favorites. 


CELEBRATING THE COCHON 

We’ve found no wrong way to cook pork, 
but we mostly stick to the tried-and-true 
methods of roasting, baking, and frying. 


NOVEMBER 

FRENCH HOLIDAY CLASSICS 

Capture the elegance of the holiday season 
through this subtle yet complex menu 
of French Holiday Classics. 


THANKSGIVING DESSERT IDEAS 

Go beyond pumpkin pie and find new 
inspiration for your Thanksgiving dessert table 
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Wi rh ii'Wiird-w inning coffee, 

v;inill;i, CiiCiio, iind rainbow shave ice 
tfxi - variety is truly the spice 
of life on I lawni‘i, the Big Island. 
For details, visit bigislai}d,f)rg. 






Every workday at SAVE UR is a movable feast 


I T HAI'PENS EVERY AFTERNOON like 

clockwork: my three o clock snack cniwl. 
No matter what I’m doing, 1 suddenly have the 
urge to get up from my chair and start scour- 
ing the office for delicious things to ear. I’m 
crashing, my body says. I need salt. Sugar. Fat. 
Now. That’s how I came to know about the 
incredible candies from Muth’s. These Lou- 
isville, Kentucky-made sweets — nut brirtles, 
bonbons, and above all, caramels, which we 
feature in our Source column on page 26 — are 
so addictive that 1 even found myself stopping 
into the office after hours to sneak more from 
the stash on deputy editor Beth Kracklauer s 
desk. Ikere were boxes and boxes of them. I 


think IVe eaten half. Such are the temptations 



at SAVEUR. 


The fact that the proverbial cookie jar is 
always so close at hand is a privilege we at 


chi 


IS magazine don t 




get sent 


foods and drinks from purveyors the world 
over who want us to try their products and 
tell them what we think. Every day, a verita- 
ble parcel post feast arrives: cookies, candies, 


chips of all stripes; cheeses and charcuterie 
and wonderful crackers; spices, sauces, rel- 
ishes, rubs; teas from Japan, coffees from 
Ethiopia, wines from around the globe, and 
always, the latest newfangled soda pop — the 
fancy artisanal kind and the not-so-fancy, 
super-sweet fructose-hlled kind that I can’t 
resist. (A selection of a recent day’s mail is 
shown above.) For a snacker like me, the 

I 

daily mail is a balm for that latc-afternoon 
biorhythmic lull. It’s a common human con- 
dition. Not so common, by dint of my job, 
is the ready remedy. 

And it’s not just food and drink we’re privvy 
to at saveur; it’s cookbooks, tableware, the 
latest kitchen gadgets. We’re interested in them 
all; we try them all — and, not just the stuff that 
comes in through the mail, either. Whether 
we’re on location for a story or just shopping at 
our local markets, we nibble, we sip, we engage 
with it all so that we can tell you about the best 
products from the world of food — and satisfy 
our own cravings, while we’re at it. — JAMES 

OSELANDf Edttor-in-Chief 
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TODO COLEMAN 



In Winnipeg, there’s a 


can love 


poultry processors began mar- 

of childhood comfort keting the small, flat tender, or 
foods — peanut butter and jelly, tenderloin, from the underside 

corn dogs, s’mores — have colo- of the breast as a separate cut. 

nized restaurant menus, there’s A miniature breaded cutlet, the 
one glaring exception. Chicken chicken finger — likely named 
fingers, the ubiquitous kids’ for its shape, akin to human 
entree, get little respect. digits — became a popular way 

Chicken fingers came about in to use the new cut. Paired with 
the late 1970 s, when American a sugary sauce (honey mustard. 


versions 
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October 2011 


1 

A 11 11 Ivors ary: 

MANIFESTO OFNOUVELLE 
CUISINE 

1973, Paris, Fy'ance 

In I lie October 1973 issue of their 

magazine Le Ffouveau Guide Gault- 

Millau, French 
restaurant critics 
Henri Gault and 
Christian Millau 
lired the opening 
shots in the culi- 
nary revolution t hat 
would reshape gastronomy. With their 
ten comma ndnie n L s ^ which d eni a ii ded 
fresher ingredients, lighter sauces^ 
and the freedom to experiment in the 
kitchen. Gault and Millau urged chefs 
to launch a coup d'etat against classic 
French cuisine. The Young Turks, as 
they called themselves, dismantled 
Esc of tier's regime, and while raspberry 
coulis may no longer be a cause celebre, 
the influence of nouvellc cuisine lives 
on today. 





FALINKAES KOLBASZ 
Fl^SZTIVAL 

(Bra nd y a n d ^ a.ic s a ge F e s t i v a 1) 
Budapest, Hnngarij 
In Budapest, the Castle Hill neigh- 
borhood plays host to this festival 

honoring the pair- 
ing olpd/iuta. the 
Hungarian fruit 
brandy^ and kolbdsz, 
a paprika and cara- 
way-spiced smoked 
pork sausage. A bel- 
lyful of rich is said to counter 

the eftbets for fest-goers of multiple 
shots otpdlinkas available in upward 
ol'300 flavors, including quince, peach, 
apricot, pear, and a limited-edition 
release of a made from 

premium plums. Information: palinka 
eskolbasz.hu 




WEST CAFE M AY LIMA BEAN 
FESTIVAL 


West Cape May, 
New Jersey 
O nee k no wn a s t he 
“lima bean capital 
east of the Rockies, ' 
West Cape May 
still celebrates its 
former status. The pale green bean, 
once a major cash crop for this south- 
ern New Jersey town, is celebrated at 
this annual harvest festival. Legume- 
lovers can indulge in soup, salad, or 
even cake cooked with limas. And for 
those who don't enjoy eating them, 
there are items like lima bean earrings 
for sale and the crowning of the Lima 
Bean King and Queen. Information: 
westcapemaylodaycom » 



deadening potential” of his kids’ 
favorite food. Chicken fingers, it 
seemed, would never grow up. 

But the generation gap is murk- 
ier than it appears. As I discovered 
recently at Mitzi’s Restaurant, in 
downtown Winnipeg, Canada, a 
raging chicken finger fan is hiding 
below the surface of most adults. 
At this 33 -year-old Chinese res- 
taurant, the lunchtime lineup 
stretches out the door for home- 
made chicken fingers. 

Added to the menu in 1988 
by owner Peter Eng, who felt he 
could do better than the frozen 
ones his kids were eating, the 
125 pounds of fingers served 
daily 'At Mitzi’s imitz i sounds like 
the Cantonese word for tasty) 
are made from scratch. “Others 


grind [the meat] or mold it,” says 
Shirley Eng, who, like her hus- 


As I discovered 
recently at Mitzfs, 
a raging chicken 
finger fan is hiding 
below the surface 
of most adults 

band, hails from Hong Kong. 
“Ours is real chicken.” Fresh 
breasts are sliced into strips, then 

marinated overnight in salt, pep- 
per, sugar, garlic, paprika, and 
other seasonings. Flour-dusted 
and dredged in an egg wash, the 
chicken is coated in breadcrumbs 
(ground loaves of supermarket 
white), and fried in canola oil. 

Unlike the uniform fingers most 
places serve, Mitzi’s (see a recipe at 
right) are thin, short, and slightly 
gnarled by the fryer’s heat. The 
breading is light and crisp, and the 
juicy flesh has just enough spicy, 
sweet flavor to enliven the chicken, 
which is best dipped in Mitzi’s sig- 
nature honey-dill sauce, 

Peter Eng’s rendition is so 
good that a food once irksome to 
him has turned out to be a boon 
for business. On Mitzi’s pre- 
dominantly Chinese menu, the 
non-Asian fingers stick out like a, 
well, sore thumb. Still, says Shirley 
Eng, they make up 80 percent of 
M itzis business. — David Sax 


Mitzi’s Chicken Fingers 

SERVE.S 6 a 

At Mirzi’s in Winnipeg, Canada, 
these chicken fingers are served 
with crinkle-cut fries, coleslaw, and 
a honey-dill dipping sauce. 



Good 

The best mail-order bacons 


FOR THE DIPPING SAUCE: 

1 'A cups mayonnaise 
14 cup honey 

2 tbsp. roughly chopped dill 
2 tbsp. fresh lemon juice 

1 tbsp. dry mustard powder 
Kosher salt and freshly 
ground black pepper, to taste 

FOR THE CHICKEN FINGERS: 

2 lb. boneless, skinless chicken 


1, Benton's Hickory- Smoked 
Bacon (423/442- 5003; bentons 
countryhavis2.com) Tennessee’s 
Allan Benton produces the grand- 
daddy of dry-cured bacon. You smell 
the hickory before you open the box. 

Z, Dreymiller and Kray Beer 
Bacon (847/688-2271; dreymiller 
andkray.com) A pale ale brine, fol- 
lowed by apple wood smoking, yields 
a nutty flavor and a sweet finish to 
this Illinois-made bacon. 


breasts, cut into 3”-long-by- 
l”-wide strips 
1 tbsp. sugar 
1 tbsp. kosher salt 



pepper 
1 'A tsp. garlic powder 
1 tsp. paprika 
1 tsp. dry mustard powder 
1 cup Hour 
4 eggs, lightly beaten 
3 cups finely ground fresh 
breadcrumbs or panko 


3. Nweske'sf Wild Cherry-Smoked 

Bacon (800/392-2266; nueskes 
.com9 The Nueskes, smoking bacon 
in Wisconsin since 1882, skip the 
cure for this mellow bacon. 

4. Broadbent's Pepper Bacon 

(800/841-2202; broadbenthams 
.com) Dry-curing with black pepper 
m akes for a dist i net ive, piquant bac on 
from this Kentucky producer. 

5. S. Wallace Edwards & Sons 

(80 0/222- 4267; virg ini a traditi ons 
.com) This Virginia family has been 
cu ri ng bacon for 85 ye ars; experience 
shows in their balanced, hickory- 
smoked slab. —Geoff Dougherty 


1 Make the dipping sauce: In a 
medium bowd, w'hisk together th 
mavonnaisc with the honev, d 
mustard powder, and lemon juic 
Season with salt and pepper, and 
together until smooth; set hon 
dill dipping sauce aside. 


Z Make the chicken fingers; I 


a medium 



, toss loge 


ther 


chicken, sugar, salt, pepper, garlic 
powder, paprika, and mustard; 
set aside. Place flour, eggs, and 
breadcrumbs in 3 separate shal- 
low dishes; set aside. Pour oil to a 
depth of 2” inro a 6-qt. Dutch 


oven; 



medi 


lum 


-high 

heat until deep-fry thermom- 
eter reads 325*. Working in 
batches, coat chicken in flour. 



off 


excess, anc 


d dip 


in 



eggs; coat in breadcrumbs. Fry 

until golden brown and 
crisp, about 3 minutes. Transfer 
to paper towels to drain. Repeat 


with remaining 
with dipping sauce. 



. Serve 
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Tailgates bring hungry rivals together 


W E THOUGHT we were 

early. We pulled into 
Penn State’s Beaver Stadium at 
5:30 A.M. for the festivities before 
a 1:00 p.M. football game. It was 
still dark, and the mist hadn’t 
broken yet, but the tailgate party 
was already underway. People 
were milling about, cracking 
open beers, setting up tents. We 
were immediately drawn in by 
the hospitality. “Hey,” a woman 
beckoned us over to her grill. 
“You want a grilled cinnamon 
roll? It’s a Penn State tradition.” 
She took one off the grate and 
handed it to me like I was a 
long-lost friend. “Ihis your first 
tailgate?” she asked. My wife said 
yes as I bit into the roll. Its bot- 
tom was crisp, the glaze on top 
was melted, and the pastry was 
warm and welcomingly sweet. 
'The woman said, “ Then you two 
are in for a treat,” She started slic- 
ing venison on a folding table for 
a batch of chili. 

College football and food have 
always been linked. How tailgating 
began is debatable — some claim it 
dates back to Roman times; others 
say the idea sprang from spectators 
gathering to picnic on a hill while 
watching the Civil War battle of 
Bull Run, in 1861. Rega rdless, 
what s clear is that in 1869, before 
and after Rutgers played Princeton 
in what is considered the first col- 
lege football game, the fans were 
as interested in the picnics going 
on around the field as they were in 
the game itself. 

Nowadays, tailgates have 
evolved into mobile feasts: face- 
to-face social networks where 


complete strangers bond over food 
and drink, and everyone is eager 
to share. No one style of cooking 
is right or wrong, althotigh certain 
universities are known for specific 
foods: stuffed roasted peppers at 

the Univ^ersitv of Southern Cali for- 

¥ 

nia, the University of Mississippi’s 
fried chicken, barbecued ribs at 
the Univ'ersitv of Tennessee. 

But in Tallahassee, when Flor- 
ida State University is playing 
arch rival University of Florida, 
amid the good-natured put- 
downs tossed back and forth by 
the fans, you find snack foods 
from bratwurst to fried alligator, 
which seems more commentary 

on Universitv of Florida’s mascot 

i* 

than delicacy. Mostly, though, 
you’ll see some serious coo king: 

king crab legs boiling in huge 
pots with potatoes and corn, pork 
shoulders in improvised smokers, 
peas with smoked ham, turkeys in 
deep fryers, buffalo wings fried on 
portable gas grills, and spicy cab- 
bage- a nd-pepper slaw to make hot 
dogs less pedestrian. 

And there is no shortage of des- 
sert: red velvet brownies, pecan 
pie. Key lime pie. Fans have 
even been known to bring cup- 
cakes decorated in both teams’ 
colors. It’s a reminder that there 
really is only one rule to having a 
great tailgate party: Always bring 
enough for everyone — no matter 
which team you’re rooting for. 
— Grig Ferro 

Grilling sausages at a tailgate party 
outside Florida State Universi- 
ty’s Doak Campbell Stadium in 
Tallahassee 
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8-9 

S AU ERKRAUTFEST I VAL 

Ohio 

Each fall vendors at this festival in 
south western Oliio dish out more 


than 14^000 pounds of oak cask-a^jed 
sauerk r aut . T he br i ne d- cabb age p ic k le 
is featured in traditional fare such as 
ruebens, sauerkraut soup, kraut dogs, 
and cabbage rolls handmade by parish- 
ioners in the basement of Waynesville's 
St. Augustine Church. Lovers of odd 
foods should try the sauerk raut dough - 
luits^ fudge, and pizza. Information: 
sauerk r aut fes t i va 1 . com 


12 - 15 

PYESTANG TUGAK 

(hroi^ Festival) 

San Fernando, Philippuies 
It's not easy being green in Pamganga 
province, in the Philippines, in October 
That’s when the f li (a native 
frog prized for its flavor) is celebrated 
by citizens of the city of San Fernando. 
The nine -year- old festival offers 
frog-based dishes like dressed 

frog stuffed with minced pork and frog 
me at ^ ga rl ic . onion . le mongra s s . and 
ginger. Visitors can enter a frog- catch- 
ing competition, cheer on frog athletes 
in the frog Olympics, and don green 
gear in a frog- costume contest. Infor- 
mation : eit yof s anferna ndo .go v.ph 

13 - 16 

FIFTH ANNUAL NYC FOOD FILM 
FESTIVAL 

jVeiii- Lbrfr, New York 
Film buffs hungry for more than just 
popcorn feast their eyes on the docu- 
mentaries; features, 
and shorts at the 
world s largest food 
film festival, now 
in its fifth year. 

Afte r sc ree n ings . 
audiences sample 
the foods from the films in themed tast- 
ing sessions prepared by guest chefs. 
Previous years’ repasts have included 
barbecued pig for 1,000 viev/ers of Joe 
York's Whole Hog. a documentary about 
Tennessee barbecue culture; and chef 
Brad Farmeric's ton -course mushroom 
feast as a finale for director Ron Mann's 
iifnour Your Mushroom. Information: 
nyc fo 0 dfilmfc stiv aLcom 

15-16 

WE LLFLEET OYST E RFE S T 

Weilfie et, Ma eaa chu sc tts 
Wellfloet 's population swells as 
mollusk-loving hordes descend on 

the town to slurp 
up 150,000 clams 
and oysters at tJiis 
annual outdoor fete 
on Cape Cod, now 
in its 11th year. A 
highlight of the raw. 
fried, grilled, steamed, and stewed feast 
is the always -exciting oyster shuck- off. 
Contestants, as precise and speedy as » 





B oak Review 



and Tart 

Approaching Southern cook- 
ing from opposite directions 


Southerly Course: Recipes d" Sto- 
ries from Close to Home (Clarkson 
Potter, 2011) — her quirkily 
annotated volume of recipes 
for everything from beer-mari- 
nated frog legs to butterscotch 
pots de creme — kitsch and sen- 
timentality get sopped together 
like cornbread and syrup. Con- 
gealed salads she likens to beauty 
queens, “some demure in pink 
pastels of a chiffon nature, others 
a touch garish in light-diffracting 
lime green." She creates recipes in 
homage of Southern icons: James 
Brown gets mashed purple sweet 
potatoes, Eudura Welty an egg- 
custard pie. After the whimsy, she 
dispatches crisp recipes. I’m keep- 
ing her hominy salad — a bright 
cheddar and mayo affair — on call 


] ' GREW UP ON a Deep South 

■ farm where davlilies bloomed 

in summer. But I never saw a 
cook whip up an apricot mousse 


as my potato-salad understudy. 

While Foose stays on the family 
plantation, Hugh Acheson ven- 
tures far from his native Ottawa, 


served in flutes lined 
with daylilies. Martha 
Hall Foose has. \v\ A 






Canada, to find inspiration in his 
adopted state of Georgia, Free of 
the nostalgia that drips from many 
a Southern cookbook, Acheson ’s A 

New Turn in the South (Clarkson 
Potter, 2011) expresses an outsid- 
er’s quest for the culinary essence 



of a place. The Athens-based chef 
mashes boiled peanuts into 
- hummus, returns Brunswick 

I Stew to its gamey origins by 
I throwing rabbit into the pot, 

■ and has a passion for pick- 

■ ling — relishes, chow-chows, 

■ shrimp (see a recipe, right). I 
I have never known a cook this 
P crazy for vinegar: Roasted 
I chicken thighs and pearl 
/ onions get a reduction of cane 
I vinegar; sorghum vinaigrette 

gives a sweet-mustardy edge to 

sliced duck. Tarmess may be 
in Acheson’s bones. But there 
is evidence of surrender. Though 





straightforward as his flavors, he 
sometimes lapses into fairy-tale 
speak. When peeling tiny Brus- 
sels sprouts, he says, “Pretend you 
are a giant working on cabbages, ” 
By dessert, he almost sounds like 
a Southerner: “Molten chocolate 


cake,” he says, “has nothing on a 
peach pie.” — Wendell Brock 


Pickled Shrimp 

MAKES ABOL r 6 CUPS 
Frozen shrimp are a fine suhstiture 
for fresh in this recipe from 1 high 

Acheson’s >4 New Turn in the South 
(Clarkson Potter, 2011). 

2 tbsp. Old Bay seasoning 
L lb. (26—30 count) medium 
shrimp, peeled and deveined 
tsp. celery seeds 
>4 tsp. allspice berries 
1 cup extra-virgin olive oil 
Vi cup fresh lemon juice 
Vi cup packed Hat-leaf parsley 
leaves, finely chopped 

1 t bsp . kosher sal t 

VS tsp. crushed red chile Hakes 

2 doves garlic, finely chopped 
12 dried bay leaves 

‘A medium yellow onion, 
thinly sliced lengthwise 

1 Bring Old Bay and 8 cups water 
to a boil in a 4-qt. saucepan; add 
shrimp, reduce heat to low, and cook 
until shrimp arc pink, about 2 min- 
utes. Drain and transfer to bowl of 
ice water to chill; drain again. 


Z Finely grind celery seeds and all- 
spice in a spice grinder; transfer to 
a bowl and stir in oil, juice, pars- 
ley, salt, chile flakes, garlic, and 
bay leaves. In a 1-qt. glass jar, layer 
shrimp and onions; pour over oil 
mixture. Cover with lid; chill over- 
night before serving. 


One Good Bottle 

Lastyear^ I found myself in Maeerata* a town in Italy^s Le Marche region known for its summer opera fes- 
tival. But it wasn't arias I was seeking; it was lunch* At a homey trattoria called Da Rosa^ I dug into the 

/ 

vincigrassiy a regional style of lasagii a made w ith offal ragil , The di sh c a lied for a glas s of red winot and so 
it was that I had my first shocking mouthful— or, rather, noseful— of the region’s wildly floral lacriraa di 
Morro d*Alba^ Made from a grape native to its eponymous town+ lacrima (which means teardrop^ a possi- 
ble reference to the fruit's shape) is worth discovering* Produced by the Garofoli family, fifth-generatioii 
winemakerSp the medium-bodied Kerr ia Lacrima Di Morro D’Alba iiOOd ($14) smells of lavender and 
roses dusted with white pepper. To that aromatic pleasuret add fresh, tangy red fruit flavors and decent 
tanninst and you've got a wine to pair with rustic meats— agreat fall picnic bottle. —Betsy Andrews 
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>y skilled picklocks, add to the four-plus 
tons of shells that the group behind the 
event. Shellfish Promotion and Tasting, 
will recycle afterward. At stake: $1,000 
and a spot in the national competition 
held in Maryland. Information: well- 
fleetoy ste r fest . org 


26 

Birthday: 

CHARLES WILLIAM POST 

1854, Springfield, Illinois 
Charles William Post was in his 40s 


when lie started making cereal, but he 
lived to see his products become Ameri- 
ca n hr ea kfast c las - 
sics. An early adher- 
ent of modern print 
advertising. Post 
reached kitchens 
nationwide starting 
in 1695 with ads tor 




To stunf. a grain-based coffee substi- 
tute. Grape -Nuts, introduced in 1897, 
were an immediate success, and Post's 
version of shredded wheat has been a 
St aple of p ant rie s ac r o ss the cou nt r y for 
more than 100 years. 




GANGGYEONG FERMENTED 

SEAFOOD FESTIVAL 

G a ngg yc ong, K o rea 
Fermented seafood, orjeotga!, is a 
staple of Korean cooking, and the 
town of Ganggyeong in South Korea 
produces nearly half oft he nation’s 
supply. Each October, thousands 
converge on the town's 200-year- 
old market to celebrate its famous 
jeotgaL Festivalgoersget their fill of 
fermented seafood by sampling ki me hi 
in rice rolls and rice balls. Hands-on 
demonstrations of these and other 
dishes arc a big draw, and participants 
can eat or take home what they make. 
Other highlights of the four -day event 
include a prawn- catching exhibition, 
a fe r me ]ited se af o o d co ok- off, a nd 
musical performances. Information: 
e ngl is h .V i sit ko r ea. or. kr. 


28 

Anniversary: 

THE VOLSTEAD ACT 

1919. United States of America 
Supported by temperance groups, 

dry businessmen, 
religious leaders, 
and nationalists, the 
1919 Volstead Act 
forbade the manu- 
facture and sale of 
beverages greater 
than D.S percent alcohol. The ensuing 
Prohibition (repealed in 1933) altered 
the cultural landscape, influencing the 
rise of organized crime, the implemen- 
tation of women's rights, and, of course, 
the way the nation drinks. In time for 
the act's anniversary this year comes 
filmmaker Ken Burns' latest American 
chronicle: Prohibition, a three -part se- 
r ic s rich w it h arch i va 1 foot age . prem ie r- 
iiig on PES^ October 2-4. 





A culinary answer to an 
environmental scourge 


I t’s low tide this spring 
(lay in Cotinecticut, Children 
hop along the shore, flipping 
rocks over, sending green crabs 
scurrying. Nearby, Bun Lai 
grabs the critters, dropping them 
into a bucket. Lai is the chef at 
Miya’s Sushi in New Haven, 
Connecticut, one of a handful 
of sustainable sushi restaurants 

in the U.S. Hes collecting these 
Asian shore crabs to serve atop 
sushi rolls. When deep-fried, the 
bire-she crustaceans crunch like 
potato chips. You’d never know 
that, in the wild, these tiny crabs 
are a huge problem. 

A voracious eater of local mus- 
sels, the Asian shore crab was 
likely introduced into Atlantic 
waters when a ship released bal- 
last water (seawater taken in to 
stabilize its weight during tran- 
sit). Sometimes such water con- 
tains stowaway creatures, wh ich 

may, like the shore crab, become 
invasive — when introduced into 
a new environment, they can 


cause ecological damage. Plants 
and animals like these, which 
hitch rides on ships’ hulls, in 
ballast water, and in shipping 
crates, have a special place on 
Lai s menu. 

Lai’s mother, Yoshiko, started 
Miya’s as a traditional Japanese 
eatery in 1982. Bun, whose father 
is Chinese, rose through the ranks 
to chef, then turned the menu on 
its head, ‘'Mv cuisine is based in 
part on my Chinese heritage. In 
China, they eat many things that 
Americans don’t consider edible, ’’ 
says Lai. “A lot of these ‘non-foods’ 
are also invasive.” 

Lai pickles Japanese knot- 
weed, an asparagus-flavored 
perennial that crowds out native 
plant species; Asian Pacific red 
algae, which compete wi th sea- 
weeds native to the Sound, is 
seasoned and baked for chips. 
And he makes a roll wrapped in 
the vegetation- choking kudzu 
plant, a green-bean-flavored 
vine introduced here in the Jap- 
anese Pavilion during the 1876 
Centennial Exposition in Phil- 
adelphia. H e also cooks w ith 
moon snails, which destroy 
local clam populations. Grilled 
and served with lime juice, the 
snails taste like conch. 



Miya’s is at the forefront of an 
“’invasivore” movement gaining 
traction nationwide. On Florida’s 
Key Largo, lionfish, a reef fish- 
killing Indo-Pacific species with 
mild, tender flesh, is popular at 
the Fish House Encore Restau- 
rant, Invasivore dinners staged 
by restaurants like Heaven City 
in Milwaukee have included 


lake-destroying Asian carp and 
seafloor-damaging cow nose 
rays. Dye Invasive Species Cook- 
book, byJ.M. Fran ke (Bradford 
Street Press, 2006), offers recipes 
for nutria and starlings. 

Bun Lai, for his part, seeks more 
foes to feast upon. He’s working on 
a sashimi of African blue tilapia, a 
fish farm escapee that aggressively 
takes over habitats. Sea squirts are 
also in his sights. 

“I want people to be aware that 


invasive species are environ men 


tal destructors, but they have food 
value,” says the chef, “Putting 
them on mv menu starts the con- 


versation.” 




Edible invasive Pacific species, clock- 
wise> from top left: tender- fleshed 
lionfish; cow nose ray; Asian carp; 
kudzu, a green bean- flavored vine; 
Asian shore crab; and red algae, which 
becomes crunchy when baked^ 
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The secret life of a favorite 
showpiece 


2-Qt. Sauce Pan 

for finir:h i ng tounheti. 
whether emuI^ifXdng 
but:":er into b siwxvt or 
steaming vegetables. 



ACK IN 1965, john UUm 


wasn t 



pots. 

Lyndon Johnson had signed the 
Coinage Act in response to a sil- 
ver scarcity, and the Canonsburg, 
Pennsylvania metallurgist, who 
had found a way to bond differ- 
ent metals together, was helping 
the U.S. Mint switch from silver 


2-Qt. Saucier 

Wlifcan 1 inakp easy-to- 
scorch sauces, this pan’s 
curved sides allow my 
whisk to get into the 
corners. 


2, 5-Qt, 'Windsor 

This quirky pot is a 
secret favorite; its 
flared sides make it a 
cross between a sauce 
pan and a skillet. 


coins to 



metal ones. 


Realizing that his process 


won 


Id h 


e 



to more 


items, Ulam next focused his ef- 
forts on cookware. the early 


70s, his c 


4-Qt. Casserole 

A sturdy classic, its 
thick bottom makes it 
perfect for my stove-to- 
oven style of braising 
lamb curry. 




, All-Clad Met- 

alcrafters, was wrapping easy-to- 

stainless steel around heat- 
conducting aluminum to make 
pans. A copper-core line came 
later, as did other types of clad- 
ding. Heavy, gleaming, and pric- 
ey, All-Clad became the 

trophy pan of aspi rational home 

cooks. What those cooks mav not 

realize is that, when they dine out, 
their food is likely prepared in 



All-Clad, too. Among chefs who 
cook with All-Clad are lliomas 
Keller, Daniel Boulud, and Da- 


14" Fry Pan 

I throw this copper- '■ 
core pan on high heat 
to quickly sear steaks 
and fish. 


vid Chang. You wouldn’t know it 
by the All-Clads’ flashy looks, but 
as 1 learned in my yea irs of cook- 
ing in restaurant kitchens, they 
don’t warp or develop hot spots; 
they really hold up to abuse. 

Some years ago, I revamped 
my own kitchen. My first step 
to the new space was buying an 

All-Clad frying pan — the same 
one I used at work. As I left the 
store, its familiar heft made me 
smile. I went right home and 



f 


8-Qt. Stock Pot 

This is the vessel 
I reach for xvhen I 
make stock; its high 
!s prevent e 
sive evaporation. 


S.S-Qt.Butch Oven 

When rm cook- 
ing for a crowd this 
volumiiiouspot 
holds a huge batch of 

-T.C. 


cooked pork scallopine. I’ve 


since 




^ ier pans, and 



they look 



stove. But thev’re wo 



j ju.st the same. 


load Colem. 


The Pan try, page 7 06: Visit- 
ing Mitzi r, buying Kerria Laeti- 

ma Di Morro D’Alba, and mot 
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3-Qt. Saute Pfm 

Mv luscious 

ii>' 

chicken fricasse 
owes much of its 
success to this 
pan's moist 11 re - 
trapping straight 

sides. 


saut' 





4 


I over my 


J 









Here at SAVEUR.COM, weVe combed the web to find 
smart, gastronomically-inclined bloggers in virtually 
every country on Earth, folks committed to celebrating 
regional recipes, restaurants, techniques, and ingredi- 
ents. These food ambassadors show us how to eat like 
the locals do; we draw on their blogs as culinary guides 
to everyday life in specific places all over the globe. On 
the blog Eating Asia (eatingasia-typepad.com), one of 
our favorites, writer Robyn Eckhardt and photographer 
David Hagerman use their home base in Kuala Lumpur, 
Malaysia, as a jumping-off point to explore street- market 
foods throughout Southeast Asia. Each post— on grilled 
sai oua sausage in northern Thailand, for example, or 
purple flower-tinted rice salad in Kelantan, Malaysia 
—captures the mind-boggling diversity of the region's 
cuisine with insider tips (like how to order savory soy 
milk in Taiwan) and lush photography (Hagerman pho- 
tographed "Hungry City,” starting on page 52 in this 
issue). Theirs is just one of the many websites we’ve 
gathered on our curated page of great global food blogs; 

seethemallatSAVEUR.COM/GLOBAL. 
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A Louisville 



on 



at it 



BY BETH KRACKLAUER 



J 




T WOULD BE EASY tO miSS 


ch 


e stTi 


dl 


mil brittle O; orange, raspberry, and lemon 1883. It’s made as it always has been, using 


storefront in downtown Louisville, Ken- jellies O swaddled in dark or milk choco- the same copper pots and carefully maintained 

tiicky, that houses Muth’s Candies. I’m lucky late; Kentucky bourbon bonbons 0 with equipment, in a room at the hack ol the shop, 

enough to have relatives in the know; they’re a semisweet-chocolate coating and a boozy Poke your head in and you’ll likely find not 

among the loyal Louisvillians who have contin- kick; addictive, chocolate-coated molas- only Vories but also her sisters Rose Ann Stacy 


ued to beat a path to Muth’s door for 90 years 
now. Ihe candy is that good. 



c 


hips called 



O that snap and Pam Hensley, often her brother, Stanley 


between your teeth. And let s not forget the J. Bennett Jr., and whichever nieces, nephews. 


The selection is extensive — more so, really, luscious caramels in vanilla 0 , chocolate, and family friends are on hand to pitch in. 


than seems practical for an operation of this coconut, vanilla-pecan, licorice, ribbon O 


The shop s weathered the Depression, the 


modest size. There are 14 flavors of cream- (that’s chocolate and vanilla with nougat in great flood of 1937, World War II — when 

chocolates, each hand-decorated with between), and raspberry-raisin 0 flavors, friends shared their sugar rations to keep the 



a mark indicating the flavor of the Ailing: a “Ours contain a lot more cream than other place going — and nearly a century’s worth of 







s. 



cream. 



B for buttercream, a star for banana, an 
for mint. “We’ve all been doing this since are always companies trying to sell me pow- 



we were kids,” says third- gene rat ion propri- dered cream, powdered butter. Um, no. 


changing tastes and rising costs. Bur the orig- 
recipes remain sacrosanct. “That’s how it 
is,” Vories says. “You do this job for love, not 
My favorite is the Modjeska 0 , a caramel- for money. ” Prices range from $2,25 for a bag 


etor Martha Vories. “The hardest thing is 
to dip the chocolate. It’s like, you can sing covered marshmallow named for the Polish of peppermint sticks to $40 for a two-pound 


or you can’t; you can draw or you can’t. ” actress Helena Modjeska, who made quite a deluxe chocolate assortment. To order, call 


Th 


ere are also eitrht 


different kinds of splash when she performed in the city back in 800/556-8847 or visit muthscandy.com. 
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In a rural 



town, por 



, and proper roast dinners are a 



BY BETH KRACKLAUER 



o x\f AjoR H ic: H WAY will take you all the way to the Lincolnshire back.” Once it was 



typic 



in 


. • •_ 


1 


wc 



and hung 


Wolds, an austere, gently undulating landscape at the eastern edge up overnight, that layer o! fat would solidify, making the animal diffi- 


of England. Ihere s an uncanny beauty to the place, remote and sparsely cult to break down. “ Ihey would have 



at It i 





as It IS. 


4.E 



re on the road to nowhere, really,” was the way easier to cut through the ribs either side of the backbone 



JtS 


It IS to cut 



Sutcliffe put it to me the last time 1 visited that part of England. 


through the middle of the backbone,” Sutcliffe said. After brining, the 



IS a 



(rhymes with ‘"mouth”), also known as chine is scored with deep slits, stuffed with chopped parsley, and sim- 


the Capital of the Wolds, It’s an exceptionally good place to be a butcher, mered. Sliced thin and served on buttered bread with malt vinegar, the 


not to mention visit one, with no fewer than five in this small town, cured pork striated 



Louth’s relative isolation has made it a veritable Galapagos of Lincoln- 
shire butchering traditions. I went there to observe the 


herbs is one of the world s great cold cuts, 
also make excellent Lincolnshire sausages, 



At Meridian Meats 

plump links of coarse-ground pork w'ith a sage fragrance so bracing it sets 
of environment, resources, and relationships that allows a distinctive the endorphins firing e%'en as the meat is browning in the pan. Ihey’ve 




cuisine to flourish. And because I love a 
name of Sutcliffe s shop is Meridian Meats- 



pie. 




as in the Prime Meridian, the line of longitude that 
runs down one side of the store and through the 


farm nine 



s 


due 



th wh 




i Sutcli 



ily raises cattle and sheep, fhe family opened the 

shop in 2008, after a butcher who’d long occupied 






IS earnest. 






even so, 1 was surprised to learn that he’s just 25 
years old. When I asked why he became a butcher, 
his answer was both philosophical and practical. 


Et 


It 



me on 





mg a 



butcher,” Sutcliffe said. “You spend the best part of 


two years putting 



nng care into 


the 



• • »- 





UTED 
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KINGDOM 


- * i. 
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always been my favorite of the English regional sausages; I like to bake 

them in a Yorkshire pudding batter to make toad in 

the hole. Ihere is haslet, too, a pork meat loaf loaded 
with liver and wrapped in caul fat, which binds the 
meat and melts into it during cooking. There are cuts 
of Wolds lamb and we 11- marbled Lincoln Red beef, 
as well as Berkshire pork from Sutcliffes farm and 
a few of his neighbors’. And there are baked goods, 
as butchers here are often bakers, too (what with all 
that extra lard lying around): Lincolnshire plum loaf, 
lemon drizzle cake, and, oh, those meat pies. 

The king of them all, the pork pie, is a magnifi- 
cent and utterly medieval raised pastry in a rich lard 
crust with a pork gelatin lining and a core of rustic 
pork terrine. In fact, the whole shop looked to me like 


I.INt:<HK*illlRF. 


mal, I know what qualities 1 need as a butcher — the 
size and the shape and the cover of the fat. Our animals are slaughtered an old Dutch still life — maybe an allegory of abundance and fleeting 

at a small abattoir very close by. I can monitor all of it.” Still a teenager earthly pleasures — from the fleshy pigs* ears and trotters displayed up 

when he decided to seek an apprenticeship, he began in the only way front to the jewel-toned jars of mint sauce, red currant jelly, and apple 

he could think of: by writing letters to all the butchers in Lincolnshire, chutney lining the back wall. To the people filing in and out dragging 

Finally, Eric Phipps, in the nearby town of Mareham-le-Fen — a butcher their wheeled carts behind them, it was just another week’s shopping, 

so old -school he slaughtered animals in his own abattoir behind his 


All of this is not to say that Sutcliffe is not keeping up with 


shop — agreed to teach Sutcliffe what he knew. 

That included how to cure and stuff a chine, a meaty cut from between the times. He blogs. He posts videos to a Meridian Meats YouTube 

the shoulders of the pig that is found only in Lincolnshire, “dhe native channel. (My favorite is “Lamb Butchery 1,” but “Silent Sausage Mak- 

Lincolnshire Curly Coat pig was hellishly fat,” Sutcliffe explained of the ing” is pretty great, too.) Still, Louth is a traditional market town, and 

now-extinct breed, “dhey’d keep them until they were something like 40 certain rhythms and routines have persisted since the Middle Ages, 

stone 1560 pounds], and there would be two or three inches of fat on the To begin to understand the place, you should be there, as I was, on 

a Wednesday, early. This is market day, when the tidy Georgian red 

Local farmers gather at Melanies restaurant in the town of Louth, on the Lin- brick town Center is given over to rows of Stalls Selling everything from 
coin shire Wolds, for a weekly roast lunch. fresh produce to fish cakes made in the nearby town of Grimsby, on 
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bidding, it was a low-key business all around. 

Inside at the cattle auction, the atmosphere was more charged. David 
Williams, an auctioneer in a white coat, stood on a grandstand over- 
looking a large pen; an audience of farmers, butchers, and w'holesalers 
crowded around and also looked on keenly from a row of risers. One 


by one, cows were released into the pen snorting and stomping, and 
the auctioneer called steadily in his velvety BBC radio announcer-is 
voice. “Good bullock here weighing 660. Start at 30. 31, 32, 33 — come 
again — ^33.” Read pointed out to me the subtle signals the bidders were 
making, sometimes nothing more than a w ink, or a lift of a finger; I 
ouldn’t imagine how' the auctioneer could possibly keep track. “58, 58, 
58. 60, then? Oh, I thought you would with a heifer like that.” 

After the auction, I walked down to Lakings of Louth, a butcher in 
business since 1908, to meet the 80-year-old proprietor, John Laking. 
“I bought one beast up at auction today, from Robert Needham,” he 
told me as he led me through the busy store. 



to 


my grandfather.” Behind the shop was a warren of rooms full of people 
in white trilby hats and aprons, taking apart carcasses with handsaws, 
baking meat pies. I asked Laking if he’d noticed any effect on his busi- 
ness with the opening of a new supermarket in town. “People around 


Seared in a blazing hot skillet, the meat 
was intensely flavorful, with a generous 
marbling of scrumptious fat 



Cfockwise From top: Toad in the hole, a classic British dish of sausage baked in a Yorkshire pudding bat- 
ter; auctiongoers appraise the sheep at Louth’s weekly livestock market; steak and Stilton pies. 


here don’t buy meat from a supermarket,” was 
Ills firm reply. “They knotv their butcher.” 






over 


course of 


Lakings lifetime. When he was born in 1931, 
there were around five times as many butchers 
in Louth, and until the mid-1980s, animals were 


butchered in an abattoir in town. Laking shook 
his head when he talked about health -conscious 


trends of the latter part of the 20th century and 

the demand for leaner meat. “Now we’re finding 
our customers want meat with a bit more finish 


on it again,” he said with some satisfaction. 

The following afternoon, Laking joined 
Michael Read and 10 other local farmers for a 


weekly lunch that’s been going on at least since 
their fathers’ time. In recent years this Friday 
ritual has taken place at a restaurant called Mel- 
anies. Each week, chef-owner Steven Legg roasts 



the North Sea. It’s an event, and people show up from the surrounding a rib of beef raised by one of the farmers and butchered by Laking. An 


countryside to take part. 


English roast dinner always feels momentous; this one was no excep- 


The next day, I headed to Louth’s weekly livestock market — the last tion. The plates were piled with Yorkshire pudding, parsnip mash, and 

of its kind in Lincolnshire — just a few minutes’ walk from the town a crisp-fried bubble and squeak made from roasted root vegetables, with 

center. Michael Read keeps a herd of Lincoln Red cows in the River boats of beef gravy set at every other place. Anticipation mounted until 

Legg s wife, Aileen, presented the roast and one of the farmers was des- 

as carver. “If someone’s done well at a livestock show,” Legg 



Bain Valley, in the southwestern corner of the Wolds. On the 
he met me, he planned to auction a couple of his cows. Read explained 
that the Lincoln Red is an animal that reflects the climate and culture 

for meat, warmth. 
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Later that evening, I cooked a little feast of my own in the apartment 
Lincoln Red has such a fine where I was staying. The centerpiece was a thick steak of Lincoln Red 

beef Jim SutclifFe had cut for me earlier that day. “You have to respect 
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milk, and tallow,” he told me. 
texture and superb marbling.” 

We were outside the low-slung redbrick market building, near thisprocess right through he told me. “Somebody ’s calved that cow' on 

where the sheep were being auctioned. Farmers wearing tweed caps a wet night at 2 a.m. It’s sacrificed its life to feed us. ” Seared in a blazing 

and thigh-high gaiters milled around the pens, pointing out particu- hot skillet, the meat was deep red and intensely flavorful, with a but- | 

lady fine animals wuth long crooks. It w'as a conviv scene, and w^hen tery texture and — just as I’d been promised — a generous marbling of 

the auctioneer appeared on a scaffold above the sheep pens to begin the scrumptious fat, I’ve never had another steak like it. 
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Po rk Pie 

SERVES 8-10 

Pork pics (pictured above) arc typi- 
cally served cold, often with a dollop 
of English mustard. 


FOR THE pastry: 

1 cup lard, cubed and ehiiled 

4‘/i cups dour 
(6 tsp. kosher salt 
1 egg, lightly beaten 

FOR THE BROTH AND FILLING: 

1 ll>. pigs feet 
8 oz. pork bones 
6 whole black peppercorns 
1 large yellow onion, chopped 
1 large carrot, chopped 
1 rib ceier}', roughly chopped 

1 bunch Rat -leaf parsley 

2 lb. pork shoulder, trimmed 
and cut into V*" cubes 

8 oz, pork belly, cut into V*’ 
cubes 

8 oz, slab bacon, cut into 
cubes 

\Vi tsp. kosher salt, plus more 
'A tsp. freshly grated nutmeg 
A tsp. ground mace 
'A tsp. ground black pepper 
'A tsp. ground white pepper 

1 Make the pastry: Rub lard into 
flour and salt in a bowl until pea- 
size crumbles form. Add 1 cup cold 
water; stir until dough forms. Shape 
into a disk; wrap and chill. 


2 Make the broth and filling: Bring 
feet, bones, peppercorns, onion, car- 
rot, celery, parsley, and 3 qrs. water 
to a simmer in a b-qr. saucepan over 
medium-low heat; cook for 1 hour; 
strain into a 4-qt. saucepan. Bring 
to a boil; cook until reduced to 2 


cups, 25—30 minutes. In a bowl, toss 
together shoulder, belly, bacon, salt. 


nutmeg, mace, and peppers; chill 
broth and filling separately. 

3 Heat oven to 350“, Roll of the 
dough into a l4’*-thick circle; trans- 
fer to an 8’' springform pan and 
line bottom and sides. Place filling 
in pan; brush dough edge with egg. 
Roll remaining dough into a ^’'- 
thlck circle; place over filling. Trim 
and fold under edges; crimp to seal. 
Cut out a l!4'*-wide hole in center 
of top pastry. Bake for 30 minutes, 
reduce oven temperature to 325“, 
and bake for 90 minutes. Brush pie 
with egg; bake until golden, 25’-30 
minutes. Let pie cool, then gradually 
pour reserved broth into the hole in 
top of pastry, waiting occasionally 
for it to distribute through the pie, 
before adding more. Chill pie to set 
broth into a jelly before serving. 

Toad in the Hole 

SERVES 6 

Onion gravy is a delicious match 
for this comforting dish (pictured 
on page 30) of sausages baked in a 
Yorkshire pudding batter. 

4 tbsp. unsalted butter 
2 large yellow onions, sliced 
VA cups plus 1 ibsp. flour 
2 cups beef stock 
A cup madeira wine 

tsp. Worcestershire sauce 
Kosher salt and freshly 
ground black pepper, to taste 

2 tsp. dry mustard 
1 Va cups milk 

3 cggs« lightly beaten 

8 tbsp. rendered bacon fat 
6 slices prosciutto 
6 large pork sausages (see page 
106) 

1 Make onion gravy: Heat butter in 
a 4-qf. saucepan over medium-low 
heat; add onions, and cook until 

golden brown, about 40 minutes. Stir 
in 1 tbsp. flour; add stock, madeira, 
and Worcestershire. Bring to a boil; 
cook for 5 minutes. Season with salt 
and pepper. Set gravy aside. 

2 Heat oven to 425“ Whisk remain- 
ing flour, mustard, and pepper in a 
bowl. Whisk in milk and eggs; let 
rest for 15 minutes. Pour 6 tbsp. 


bacon fat into a 9” x 1 1” baking dish; 
heat in oven for 10 minutes. Heat 
remaining bacon fat in a 12” skillet 
over medium heat. Wrap 1 slice pro- 
sciutto around each sausage; place in 
skillet, and cook until browned all 
over, about 8 minutes. Pour batter 
into hot baking dish; arrange sau- 
sages in dish, and bake until golden, 
25-30 minutes. Serve with gravy. 

Steak and Stilton Pies 

SERVES 4 

Pungent Stilton cheese and malty 
stout beer enrich the filling in these 
meat pies (pictured on page 30). 

14 cup olive oil 
1 !4 lb. beef chuck, cut into 1” 

cubes 

3 cloves garlic, finely chopped 
2 large yellow onions, sliced 
2 ribs celery, thickly sliced 
2 small carrots, thickly sliced 
2 tbsp. minced rosemary 

1 12-oz. bottle stout beer 
14 cup flour 

2 cups beef stock 

2 tsp. mustard powder 
I bay leaf 

1 tbsp. unsalted butter 
10 oz. mushrooms, quartered 
6 oz. English Stilton, crumbled 
! lO'OZ. package frozen peas 
1 14-oz. package puff pastry 

1 egg, lightly beaten 

1 Heat oil in an 8-qt. saucepan over 
medium-high heat. Season beef 
with salt and pepper, and cook until 
browTied, 10-12 minutes; transfer 
to a bowl. Add garlic, onions, celery, 
carrots, and rosemary to pan; cook 
until soft, 10-12 minutes. Add beer; 

cook until almost drv, 18—20 min- 

/ ■ 

utes. Add flour; cook, stirring, until 
smooth. Return beef to pan along 
with stock, mustard, and bay leaf; 
bring to a simmer over medium-low 
heat. Cook, covered partially, until 
beef is barely tender, about 1 'A hours; 
set aside. Heat butter in a 10" skil- 
let over high heat. Add mushrooms; 
cook, stirring, until browned all over, 
about 8 minutes; stir into beef mix- 
ture along with cheese and peas. 

2 Heat oven to 375“ Divide beef 
mixture among four 6” pie tins 


(12 oz. each). Roll pastry into a 14” 
square; cm out four 6” circles. Brush 
tin edges with egg; place 1 circle 
over each; press to seal. Cut slits into 
pastry; brush with egg. Bake until 
browned) about 40 minuies. 



Bubble and Squeak 

SERVES 6-8 

Th is hearty fried vegetable hash {pic- 
tured above) uicludes roasted Brussels 
sprouts, carrots, and parsnips. 

8 oz. Brussels sprouts, halved 
6 medium carrots, chopped 
3 medium parsnips, chopped 
6 tbsp. olive oil 

Kosher salt and freshly 
ground black pepper, to taste 

2 lb. russet potatoes, cubed 
6 tbsp. unsalted butter 

t small yellow onion, minced 
!4 cup heavy cream 

3 tbsp. finely chopped 
chives 

1 Heat oven to 400“ Place Elrussels 
sprouts, carrots, attd parsnips on a foil- 
lined baking sheet; toss with 4 tbsp. 
oil and salt and pepper. Bake until 
tettder, about 25 minutes; let cool. 

2 Put potatoes in a 4-qt. saucepan; 
cover with salted water. Bring to a 
boil; cook until tender, about 20 
minutes. Drain potatoes; set aside. 
Return pan to heat with 2 tbsp. but- 
ter; add onion, and cook until soft, 
8-10 minutes. Remove from heat; 
add potatoes, cream, chives, and salt 
and pepper; mash until smooth, then 
stir in roasted vegetables. 


3 Heat remaining oil and butter in a 
12” skillet over medium-high heat. 
Add vegetable mixture; cook, flip- 
ping once, until browned, 18-20 
minutes. 
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An American spirit 


BY REBECCA BARRY 


STARTED DRINKING WHISKEY (bourbon— llO 



V 

thank you) in the 1990s, In Upstate 


New York, where Fm from, there wasn’t a lot to choose from: Jim Beam, Jack Daniel’s, Mak- 


er’s Mark. And you drank it straight— there were no whiskey cocktails on the local 



m^nus. 


Women were drinking Cosmopolitans and margaritas, and men, if they drank whiskey, were drink- 
ing Scotch. I drank Maker’s, which I liked for its sweet bite and the softness that came from the 
wheat used as a flavor grain; I figured that would be it for the rest of my life. Imagine my delight 
when, several years later, a friend brought me a bottle of Tuthilltown Spirits’ Hudson Baby Bour- 
bon Whiskey, craft-distilled from 100 percent New York corn. Here was something different. 
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11 small-batch whiskey with a full 
taste — loads of vanilla and caramel 
with hints of honey — practically 
made in my own backyard. 

Then, last May, I found myself 
at Finger Lakes Distillings Ken- 
tucky Derby party, even closer to 
home. I was drinking a cocktail 

made with beet juice, apple cider, 

star anise simple syrup, and rye 
handcrafted by a third-generation 
moonshiner from Alabama, who 
had come to Upstate New York 
to be Finger Lakes’ distiller. The 

earthy beet juice and sweet cider 
brought out the apple in the rye. 
It took just a few sips to realize 
that 1 wouldn’t be .settling for the 

mass-market stuff much longer. 

Rebecca ^ \rr\ is the author of 
Later, at the Bar: A Novel in Sto- 
ries (Simon dr Schuster, 2007). 


This is what whiskey looks like 
now. The spirit that fell out of 
fashion throughout most of the 
country in the 1970s is seeing a 
foot-stomping revival, the recipe 
for which goes like this: Take 300 
yearsof U.S, whiskey-making his- 
tory and add the creativity of new, 
small distillers. Mix in the locavore 
movement, which has instigated a 
return to traditional technologies 
and recipes and a desire to create 
spirits with a regional character; 
garnish w ith A revival of specialty 
cocktails, and cheers: American 
whiskey has never tasted so good. 

It doesn’t hurt that a lot of the 
people now making w'hiskey are 
full of character themselves. Take 
Thomas McKenzie of Finger Lakes 
Distilling. Fiis grandfathers on 
both his mothers and father s sides 
made moonshine in Alabama, and 


their grandfathers before them, 
he told me when 1 visited him 
recently. “My granddaddy would 
sell it in Coke bottles.’’ 




corn w 


boitrbon, and rye. His bourbon is 
aged, like all bourbon is by law, 
in new', charred oak barrels that 


infuse it with toasty vanilla flavor, 
but he finishes it in local char- 


do nnay casks, w'hich add mellow 
hints of tropical fruit. His rich, 
applelike rye is aged in small oak 
quarter casks that accentuate its 
woodiness, and finished in shetry 
barrels from local wineries, which 
add sweetness. 


In many ways, McKenzie is 
representative of the entire move- 
ment — someone with a personal 
connection to the drink’s history, 
a predisposition to individualism 
(“I don’t much care for govern- 


ment,” he told me), a love of local 
ingredients, and who is making 
something new and traditional 
at once. He distills his whiskey 
“the old-fashioned way,” he said, 
“using barley malt to convert the 
grain starch to sugar,” rather than 
employing commercial enzymes 
to break dow n the starches. 

And while it might seem odd 
to find a New York craft distiller 
making bourbon — Kentucky’s 
signature corn-based, aged whis- 
key'='in some ways it’s exactly 
where McKenzie should be. 


Upstate New York, like much 
of the Northeast, used to he full 
of small stilLs — 1,129 of them in 

1825, according to one contem- 
porary survey. Since widespread 
commercial refrigeration was still 
years away, there w'as an overabun- 
dance of local corn, rye, wheat, and 
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rise to the temperance movement 
and, ultimately, Prohibition. 

Prohibition changed the Amer- 
ican palate — people got us 
smugfil 

ter “bathtub” spirits like gin. 


hibition, much of the country’s 
bourbon and ' 

by massive companies like Sea- 
gram’s, ending up mixed wi th 

' in alcohol into 
less flavor fill blended 
By the mid-1970s, those 


an even 


t spirit: vodka. 


Nowadays, as I tound out in 

r spirits are 
hurtling back. The festival buzzed 
with excitement over new w 


, new distillers, and 


a new 


for traditional methods, 
those complex 


. Farmers found that if they 

L L ^ 

' down to spir- 


its and shipped them out on the 
e Canal, 

surpluses profitable. You could say 

ause of canals like 
the Erie, or rivers 
sissippi, which runs between 

Kentucky’s bourbon country and 

¥ ^ 

cities like New Orleans, that whis- 
key got good back in the day. The 


time It spent in 


on 


the 


peopl 


e 


the difference. 


distilling past and tasting some 

being 

produced now made me want to 
know more; 1 longed to sample 
craft whiskeys from other places 
in the country, and to hear the 
distillers’ stories. So 1 pa 


and flew out to 


Oregon, to 


^ in on 


the G 


American Distillers Festival. 

Tfiere I met more distillers 
Thomas McKenzie, guys with a 
pioneering passion that evokes 
the history of a spirit that was first 
produced stateside in the 1700s 
by Scottish and Irish pioneers on 
the Pennsylvania 
early distillers 


ler 


. Th 


ose 


flourished in the Northeast’s 
cool climate. After the Wh‘ 


Rebellion in 


, many of them 


moved to Virginia’s ungov 


, called Ken- 
tucky, to escape taxation. That’s 
re corn — the primary grain 
in bourbon — flourished. 

By the 1 9th century, whiskey 
was considered patriotic, as it was 
made on American soil. People 
drank it neat, but also in drinks. 


($39; 750 ml) 

An initial aroma of 
fresh apple lapses 
to green banana 
andgrasSn Strong 
wood flavor and a 
sweet wiiielike fin* 
ish. From Finger 
Lakes Distilling^ 
this whiskey is 
great on ice, 


(UlS; 750 ml) 

Made ^ like Scotch 
whisky, from bar^ 
ley malted over 
smoking peat, this 
me aty- amellin g 
Cincinnati whiskey 
opens up to a palate 
with a hint of wine- 
cask sweetness. 


($39.99; 750 ml) 
Tropical fruit 
salad: grilled pine- 
apple, mango, 
guava, vanilla, and 
banana aromas ill ^ 
this Massachusetts ^ 
bourbon. Assertive 

o 

herbal, citrus, and ^ 
spice flavors. 0 

fcflntiiitied on page 40) 


such as the mint julep and, later, 
bitters-enhanced cocktails like 
the manhattan {see 


e 44). In the 1830s, we were 


downing 88 bottles per person 


per year — more 


two times 


we drink now. You could 

whiskey too much, 
in fact. The problems that ensued 
from alcohol abuse — lost farms, 

families — ^ 


($49.99; 750 ml) 

Straightforward 
vanilla and cherry 
with a hint of 
smoke and coconut 
on the nose. In the 
mout h j i t 's ape ach 
and mango blast. 
Eound, elegant, and 
creamy— despite a 
bit of heat. 


($79.99; 750 mij 

Wheat, instead 
of rye, along with 
the corn makes 
this cask*strength 
bourbon soft and 
sippable; notes of 
candied orange, 
white chocolate, 
mango, andsnioke^ 


($39; 750 ml) 
Banana and car- 
amel aromas 
dominate in this 
wheat whis- 
key from a new 
Brookyn distillery. 
It tastes of mint 
and eucalyptus, 
with a sweety asser 
tive smokiness. 
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($24. 99; 750 ml) 
Pecan pie and apple 
over banana and 
butters cotch on a 
rich, sweet nose. 
Great balance with 
a delicate length; a 
bourbon for sipping 
from Heaven Hill 
Distilleries. 
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With its mouth- 
watering 
creaminess and 
smoky subtlety, 
you can ei^joy 
this American 
whiskey with 

dinner, like a 
good wine 
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Dinners in 20 W 




YOU COULD GO to Burgundy for great wine. Or to 1 . The Sugar at 

Piedmont, or the Mosel... Or, this November, you could Bay was host to 

skip the ice and snow, heading instead to the white one of the w/Jnema/fers 

sand beaches of the British Virgin Islands. Here, the BVI 
star chefs are teaming up with celebrity chefs as well as 
with winemakers from the best wine regions to host the 
fourth annual Virgin Islands Winemakers Dinners, 

These gastronomic events have brought together 

first-class food and phenomenal wine from around the Caribbean Culinary 
world. It is one of the few events where award-winning, 
dedicated, passionate winemakers come together to 


2, The British 
h/ationai 


Team 


won five goid medafs at this 


year's 




ior\ 


share their favorite wines with the guests of the BVI over five course dinners that 


include various courses, each prepared and presented by a different chef. 
This year's dinners will be held between November 16 and 20. Chef 



avo m 


Vacharat of St. John, US Virgin Islands, has been named the 201 1 Executive Chef. 
He'll be joined by Chef Stephen Stryjewski, James Beard Award winner for Best 


Chef: South, Chef Rol; 


jerto 



ino, a participant in Food Network's Iron Chef 


America, and Chef Julio Lazzarini, Chef and Owner of Vinotecha 902 and Orillas 
Tapas Bar. Each course will also be paired with different fine wines selected by the 
winemakers who will be in attendance. This year's winemakers include Michae 
DeLoach of Hook and Ladder Winery, Russian River, California, Regina Martinelll 


of Martinelli Vineyards, Philippe Marchal of Louis Jadot, France, Jim Bernau of 


Will amette Valley Vineyards, COregon, and Cjonzalo Lainez, of RC^DA, La Rioja Spain. 
The dinners will be held at iconic resort and villa locations throughout the BVI. As 
if great food and wine weren't enough of a draw, proceeds from these exclusive 
dinners will go towards charitable organizations in the BVI that support local youth. 
For more information and advance ticket purchase, visit winemaker sdinners, com. 

And winemakers dinners are only the latest evidence of the BVI as a culinary 
destination. This June, a team of the BVI chefs took home the gold medal in the 
2011 Caribbean Culinary Competition, where teams of chefs from 10 Caribbean 
countries and territories engaged in "live kitchen" competitions. Their gold meda 
win demonstrates the high level of cuisine that can be experienced daily in the BVI's 
many fine dining establishments. 


TO PLAN YOUR GETAWAY, VISIT: 
www.bvitourism.com AND www*bvirraveloffers-Gom 

OR CALL 1-800-835-8530 




pork: 

2 lbs. pork cut into cubes with or 
without bones 

2 cups medium diced onion 
2 cups medium diced celery 
2 cups medium diced peppers 
1 cup medium red peppers 
Vz cup diced hot peppers 
Vz cup chopped fresh thyme 
Vz cup chopped fresh garlic 
4 oz. tomato sauce 
2-3 oz. vegetable oil 
4-5 cups water 

salt and pepper, to taste 

native seasoning: 

1 cup rock/sea salt, grounded 

4 tsp. black pepper 
Vz tsp. cloves 

1 sprig celery 
1 sprig parsley 
1 tsp. mace 
1 tsp, nutmeg 

5 doves garlic 



To make the native seasoning, 
combine all ingredients by putting 
them in a mortar and mash with a 
pestle until they are mixed well, then 
set aside. 


Place a large frying pan on the stove. 
Add oil until the pot gets very hot, 
then add the pork and stir until brown. 
Remove all the oil from the pan then 
add garlic and native seasoning. Next 
add 4-5 cups water. Finally, add all the 
other ingredients and simmer unti 
the pork is tender. 


Recommended to serve with rice, 
vegetables and fried plantain. 












sai d Chip Tato of Texas’ Bakones 
Distillery, handing me a taste ot 
his grassy Baby Blue corn whiskey, 
“is like impromptu poetry.” 

The poetry is in the choices 
distillers make that affect flavor. 
All whiskey starts the same way, 
with a mash of grain, yeast, and 
water. For rye, the mash is at least 
51 percent rye, a spicy grain; for 
bourbon, it’s the same percent- 
age of corn, while corn whi.skey 
contains 80 percent or more of 
that sweet grain. "Ihere are also 
wheat whiskey. s, which tend to be 

soft and round, and smokey ones 
made from malted barlev'. "Ihe 
remaining grains in any mash 

bill, or recipe — rye, corn, barley, 
wheat, oats — add their own per- 
sonalities, and craft distillers have 

been experimenting with recipes. 


The ma.sh is heated in a still, 
which releases an alcoholic vapor 
that’s captured to make the spirit. 
Industrial producers use a contin- 
uous still that mechanically moni- 
tors temperature and proof, and 
removes congeners, impurities 
produced during fermentation. 
Yet it’s these congeners that give 
the spirit much of its character. 

Distillers like McKenzie and Tate 

have gone back to using the less- 
mechanized copper pot still (or a 
hybrid version of it), which allows 
them to rely on their own senses 
to modulate flavors and aromas. 

You can smell the difference, 
for instance, in a pour of High 
West’s Double Rye!, a rye, corn, 
and malted barley whiskey made 
in Park City, Utah, ITere s peach, 
banana, and gooseberry jam on the 


nose — all from the esters left in 
the spirit after pot distilling. You 
can taste it in the peppery, minty 
bite of the all-rye spirit from the 
Bowling Green, Kentucky, micro- 
distillery Corsair. The character of 
the mash bill shines through. 
Once whiskey is distilled, it’s 
barreled. Depending on how long 
it ages, its storage temperature and 
humidity, and the char and volume 
of the barrel, the whiskey picks up 
flavors, from floral and friiitv to 
smoky and butterscotch. Every 
barrel is unique {see “Born in the 
Barrel,” page 42). Industrial dis- 
tillers, historically, have blended 

barrels to attain consis- 
tency. The new craft distillers are 
experimenting with small-batch, 
single-barrel (a spirit not mixed 
with that from other casks), re- 



barreled (in used bourbon or wine 
casks), and even artisanally blended 
whiskeys (made with premium 
bourbon and rye, unadulterated 
by neutral spirits). Each of these 
whiskeys is defined by its unique- 
ness — and sometimes its potency. 
Whereas water is added to most 
whiskey before bottling to lessen 
the intensity of the alcohol, some 
of the newer ones are bottled at full 
barrel strength. 

The results are thrilling for a 
whiskey lover like me: Never in 
the history of the spirit has there 
been such an exciting range of 
styles and flavors. Vibrant, spicy 
ryes; rich, chocolatey bourbons; 
edgy, sweet corn whiskeys and 
mellow wheat ones; Scotchlike sin- 
gle malts with their American-style 
wood. These are brazen, complex. 
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(S32,S0;7S0ml) 

A port-wine nose 
and a sweety smoky 
palate with notes 
of cherry wood 
and vanilla. A 
Scotc h- on- s ter oids 
benchmark for 
American single 


(S7S; rSOml) 

A perfect bon rb on: 
Ea rrele d t w ice in 
charred oak^ it's 
rich but not over- 
whelming; a rare 
balance of choco- 
late^ vanilla^ clove^ 
and coconut aro- 
mas and flavors. 


($45; 750 ml) 
A fragrant, exotic 
fruit punch of a 
Kentucky whiskey 
that brings lemon^ 
mango, pineapple^ 
banana, and mint 
to the nose^ with a 
flavor that's round 
and candy-like but 


($65.99; 7SO ml) 

At first tight and 
hotj this blend 
develops luscious 
aromas: bergamot, 
blackberry* vanilla* 
coconut* cloves. A 
ryelike start in the 
mouth, followed 
by rich bourbon 
characteristics^ 


($39.99; 750 ml) 
From a big, 
123-year-old Ken- 
tucky distillery, 
this lovely, flow- 
ery* fruity bourbon 
shows almost like 
a great white wine 
from Burgundy, 
with a round and 
velvety palate. 


($53; 750 ml) 
Gunpowder meets 
barbecue, an explo- 
sive recipe for 
this powerful* yet 
well-balanced blue 
corn whiskey from 
Texas. It^s delicious 
with a couple of ice 
cubes added, too. 


($45; 750 ml) 

Apple a nd pear, 
t hen cherry and 
peach aromas. This 
one -third malted 
barley spirit from 
Virginia tastes first 
of sweet vanilla* 
but smoky, spicy 
rye takes over. 
—Flavien Desoblin 
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Most barrels—par- 
ticularly those used 
for bourbon— are 
set on fire inside 
for anywhere from 
15 seconds to a 
few minutes. The 


Overtime, the porous barrels allow oxy- 
gen to penetrate and some of the whiskey 
to evaporate (known as the angel's share), 
concentrating flavors and potency. Ware- 
housing of barrels is an art: Whiskey 
stored at the top of the building, where 
temperatures are highest, matures the 
fastest. Each distiller has its own method 
for rotating barrels through the ware- 
house for even aging. 


char contributes 
additional color 
and toasty notes^ 
and works like a 
charcoal filter* 
drawing impurities 
out of the spirit. It 
browns the wood's 
sugars* producing a 
caramelized flavor, 
and helps release 
vanillin from 
lignin (a cellulose- 
binding compound 
found in wood). 


The smaller the 
barrel, the more 
spirit is ex posed to 
wood; the whiskey 
takes on character 
is tics of the wood 
more quickly. In a 
larger barrel, whis- 
key ages more 
slowly and, some 
argue, more com- 


pr event ing woo dy 
qualities from over 
whelming it. It 
matters, too* what 
part of the tree the 
staves come from. 
Those from the bot 
tom half impart 
deeper color and 
richer caramel 
flavors. 


Some say more 
than 60 percent of 
a whiskey’s flavor 
comes from the bar 


color, as well as sug 
ars from the wood. 
A merica n wh ite 


the wood often used 
for whiskey bar- 
rels— contains other 
flavor-impa r ting 
compounds; Vanil- 
lin lends a vanilla 
flavor; a myl ace - 
tate, a fruity one. 

It is also high in 
CO c onut-fl a vor ed 
lactones, as well 
as mouth-gripping 
tannins. —Betk 
Kracklauer 


By federal law, bourbon must be aged in 
new, charred oak barrels. Scotch-style 
American single malt whiskeys are often 
aged in used bourbon barrels, which imbue 
the spirit with some of the character of the 
barrel’s original contents. Some craft dis- 
tillers finish their whiskeys in used wine 
or sherry casks, too, which add their own 
flavors to the finished spirit. 


and highly enjoyable spirits. Even 
bigger outfits like Jim Beam and 
Jack Daniel’s are starting to bottle 
their own artisanal whiskeys made 
from exceptional barrels that have 
sat aging in their vast warehouses. 

B.^ck when I started drinking 
whiskey, U.S. craft distilleries — 
those making fewer than 65,000 
annual proof gallons (measured 
in gallons of 50 percent alcohol), 
as opposed to, say, Jim Beam’s 
tens of millions of proof gallons — 
were unheard of; now there are 
more than 300. One aide to this 
growth is a loosening, finally, of 
post- Prohibit ion state laws. Wash- 
ington States Craft Distiller’s Bill, 

for example, lobbied for by Kent 

Fleischmann of Spokane’s Dry Fly 
Distilling, allows distillers to have 
tasting rooms where they can cir- 
cumvent expensive distributors and 
sell their spirits directly to visitors, 
like wineries do. “It was about agri- 
culture," says Fleischmann of the 
hill. “It allowed craft distillers to 
sell out of their distilleries providing 
they use at least 51 percent ingredi- 
ents indigenous to the state.” 

Dry Fly is one of the few distill- 
eries making a 1 00 percent wheat 
whiskey — with Washington State 
wheat. With its mouthwatering 
creaminess and smoky subtlety, 
you can enjoy it with dinner, like a 
good wine — one that expresses the 
terroir of where it was matle and its 
ingredients were grown. 

Similarly, Balcones’ Chip Tate 
makes his whiskeys using blue corn, 
a grain distinctly of the American 
West. Like other new whiskeys, 
his spirits represent a return to 
tradition and to the land, as well 
as a maverick departure from the 
status quo. Taking a cue from Scot- 
tish whiskey, which is traditionally 
made with barley malt dried over 
smoking peat moss, Tate makes 
his Brimstone whiskey by smoking 
not the grain, but the spirit itself, 
over native scrub oak; Brimstone 
screams of bacon and burning 
brush. Like others of the new spir- 
its, it’s a delicious experiment, one 
that whiskey drinkers can really 
raise a glass to. -1^ 
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MAKES 1 COCKTAIL 

Jul Ian t'ox oFl Angeles's Rivera 

created this fresh, bright cocktail. 


1 oz. bourbon, such as Hud- 
son Baby Bourbon 
oz. cane syrup 
14 oz, fresh time juice 
14 oz. fresh or bottled beet juice 
14 oz. Esprit de June liqueur 
% tsp. cayenne 
4 si ices red bell pepper 

Mix bourbon, syrup, juices, liqueur, 
and cayenne in a shaker with ice; 
shake to chill. Strain into a rocks 
glass with ice; garnish with peppers. 


M ix bourbon. Juke, and honey mix- 
ture in a shaker with ice; shake to 
chill. Strain into champagne coupe. 

Greenpoint 

MAKES ] COCK TA 1 1. 

Michael Mdlroy of New York’s Milk 
& Honey named this aromatic drink 
after the Brooklyn neighborhood. 

2 oz. rye whiskey 
1 oz. Bunt e Mes vermouth 
I tsp, yellow Chartreuse 
1 dash Angostura bitters 

Mix whiskey, vermouth, Chartreuse, 
and bitters in a shaker with ice; stir to 
chill. Strain into champagne coupe. 


Bourbon Cider 

MAhE.S 1 COCK I All 

Perfect for fall, this recipe conies 
from Jennifer Pittman of Louisville, 
Kentucky’s Proof on Main. 


Hot Coconut Milk Punch 


MAKi:.^ 1 COCk l AII 

Coconut milk adds richness to this 
drink, adapted from a recipe by mix- 
ologist and writer Toby Cccchini. 


1 cu p sugar 

2 tbsp. whole doves, crushed 

1 3” piece fresh ginger, peeled 

and thinly sliced 
1 dnnamon stick 

3 oz, apple cider 
1 '4 oz. bourbon 

I tsp. fresh lemon juice 

Dried apple slice, lo garnish 

1 Boil 1 cup water in a small sauce- 
pan. Remove from heat; stir In sugar, 
cloves, ginger, and cinnamon; let sit 
for 1 hour. Strain and thill syrup. 

2 Mix X oz. ginger syrup, cider, 
bourbon, and juice in a shaker with 
ice; shake to chill. Strain into a mar- 
tini glass; garnish with apple. 

Brown Derby 

MAKF.S 1 COCK I All. 

Named for the famous hat-shaped 
resraurant, this was the signature 
drink at LA’s 1930s Vendome Club. 

1 oz. bourbon 
I oz. fresh grapefruit juice 
1 !4 tsp. honey mixed with 1 >4 

tsp, warm water 


y* cup milk 
14 cup coconut milk 

1 tbsp. light brown sugar 
l!4 tsp. vanilla extract 

2 oz. bourbon, like Briichard’s 
Grated nutmeg, to garnish 

Heat milks, sugar, and vanilla in a 
small saucepan over high heat; cook, 
whisking, until frothy and steaming. 
Stir in bourbon, then pour Into a cof- 
fee mug; garnish with nutmeg. 

La La Lola 

MAKEi i COCK I .MI 

Jill Schulster of Manhattan’s Joe- 
Doe restaurant created this rift on a 
cherry cola, 

1 pint cherries, pitted 

2 oz. rye whiskey 

3 cups cola 

1 tsp. fresh lemon juke 

1 Combine cherries, I oz. rye, and 1 

cup cola in a bowl; cover and chill. 
Let remaining cola flatten, then 
freeze in ice Cube travs, 

2 Plate 5 cherries and 1 tsp, rye-cola 


mixture in a double rocks glass; mud- 
dle cherries. Mix remaining whiskey 
and juice in a shaker with ice; shake 
to chill. Strain into glass with cher- 
ries; add 4 or 5 cola ice cubes. 


Manhattan 

MAKES 1 ( OCKTAII 

In the early 1800s, “cocktail” con- 
noted a drink mixed with bitters. 
Yhe recipe for this one comes from 
Keen’s Sreakhouse in Manhattan. 


3 oz. rye whiskey 
I oz. sweet vermouth 

3 dashes Angostura hitters 
I maraschino cherry 


Mix whiskey, vermouth, and hit- 
ters in a shaker with ice; stir to chill. 
Strain into martini glass, or a rocks 
glass with ice; garnish with cherry. 


Mint Julep 

MAKES I COCKTAIl 
One of the first mixed drinks, the 
m i nt-laden julep was popula ri/cxl on 

18rh-century Soiirhern plantations. 




% oz. simple syrup 

10 mint leaves, phis a sprig 
3 oz. bourbon, such as Angel’s 
Enxy 


Muddle syrup and mint leaves in a 
julep glass. Fill halfway with crushed 
ice; add boil rbon. Stir to chill; fill 
with more ice. Garnish with sprig. 


rye mixture into glass. Serve along- 
side ice water. 


Seelbach 

MAKE.'i I COCK I AIL 

The eponymous Louisville hotel has 
been serving this drink since 1917. 

l!4 oz. bourbon, like Berkshire 

14 oz. Cointreau 
3 dashes Angostura bitters 
3 dashes Peychaud’s bitters 
Champagne, to fill gl ass 
Orange peel twist, to garnish 


Mix bourbon, Cointreau, and both 
bitters in a shaker with ice; stir to 
chill. Strain into a flute. Fill with 
champagne; garni.sh with twist. 



.MAKES ! COCKTAIL 


Dale DeGrofF s The Eisenliiti Cocktiul: 
The Art of Mixing the Perfect Drink 
(Clarkson Potter, 2008) was the 
source for this timeless recipe. 


1 Vi oz. bourbon 

1 oz. simple syrup 
¥i oz. fresh lemon juice 
14 oz. white 
1 maraschino cherry 
Orange slice, to garnish 


Mix bourbon, syrup, juice, and egg 
white in a shaker with ice: shake to 


chill. Strain into a rocks glass with 
ice; garnish with cherry and orange. 


Sazerac 

-MAKK.S 1 ( (U K I All 

This anise-scented libation was 
devised at New' Orleans’ Sazerac 
Coffee House in the m id-1 800s. 

14 tsp. sugar 

2 oz. rye, such as Corsair 
2 dashes Peychaud’s bitters 
I lemon peel twist 

8 drops Herbsaint liqueur 


White Whiskey Punch 

M AKK.S 1 COCK I AIL 

White whiskey, the dear, unaged 
spirit, stars in this potent punch. 

2 oz. white whiskey, such as 

Deaths Door 

2 oz. fresh pineapple juice 
1 oz. fresh lime juice 
1 oz. simple syrup 

Pineapple wedge, for garnish 


Dissolve sugar in 1 tsp. water in a 
shaker; fill with ice. Add rye, bitters, 
and peel; stir to chill. Swirl Herb- 
.saint in a rocks glass; discard. Strain 


Mix whiskey, juices, and syrup in a 
shaker with Ice; shake to chill. Strain 
into a rocks glass wi th ice; garnish 
w'ith pineapple. 


Whiskey cocktails, from left: bourbon cider, mint julep, hot coconut milk punch, the la la lola, the sazerac, white whiskey punch, beet it, the Greenpoint, 
the Brown Derby, the SeeJbach, and the whiskey sour. 
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Valle de la Muerte is also known as Mars Valley, which mak 
sense, since its soil is similar to that of Mars. To feel the dry 
of this place is like traveling to another world. Experience it 
yourself with LAN. 


years of award-wim 
in the region. South 
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6 ounces Seriously Sharp Cheddar, grated 
(about I t/2cups) 

1 1/2 cups fresh bread crumbs (about 3 slices firm white bread) 
Z tablespoons salted butter 
2 cups chopped onions 

1 teaspoon sugar 
1/2 teaspoon salt 

1/2 teaspoon dried thyme leaves, crumbled 
1/4 teaspoon ground black pepper 

2 pounds dry-fleshed winter squash, such as Buttercup, 
Hubbard or Kabocha, peeled and seeded 

3/4-1 cup chicken broth 



Preheat oven to 375'*F. Combine cheese and bread crumbs in bowl and set aside, 
in large skillet over medium heat, melt butter. Add onions and sugar. Stir often 


until onions are golden, about iO minutes. Stir in salt, thyme and pepper, then transfer 
mixture to I l/2-quart baking dish, ^ Cut squash into smaller chunks and cut these 
chunks into l/8-inch-thick slices. Add to onions and stir together well. o Pour 3/4 


cup of chicken broth evenly over squash. Cover dish tightly with lid or foil and bake 


for about 70 minutes, or until squash is tender and broth is nearly all absorbed. If 
squash appears dry, add remaining 1/4 cup broth. O Sprinkle squash with reserved 
bread crumb mixture. Bake until topping is golden, about 20 minutes longer. 




CFNDEeiEN FAMILf One oFtlie farm familrea 
who own Cabot Crtamery CDoperalAni 


Cabot Creamery is fully owned and operated by 1,200 farm families in New England 
and New York, And because our farmers get 100% of the profits, you bet they make 
sure you get the best all-natural dairy foods. Try it for yourself— you'll taste the 
commitment to quality in every bite of the World^s Best Cheddar from Caibot. 

FOR MORE RECIPES, VISIT; CABOTCHEESE.COOP 
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Thursday dinners at a hunting and fishing camp in North Carolina 


BY HUNTER LEWIS PHOTOGRAPHS BY TODD COLEMAN 


W HEN I ARRIVE AT Seniard Creek 

Farm for dinner, things are just as I 
remember them: Rhododendron bushes still 
line the rutted gravel road; the old log cabin 
is warmed bv a fire in the stone hearth; and 
there are a bunch of gray- haired men in the 
living room, drinking whiskey and practic- 
ing the high art of BS. I’ve made the trip 
to this hunting and fishing club in west- 
ern North Carolina from my home in New 
York City as a guest of my grandfather, John 

Erichson. I call him Pop, and at 95, he’s the 
oldest of the club’s 30 members. 

It’s a "ITiursday in October, the one day 
each week when Pop and his buddies gather 
together to fish, eat, and play cards. On 
the bar, there’s a platter of wild-boar sau- 
sage and smoked pork tenderloin, which 

Hunter Lewis,/? farmer test kitchen director 
/Tf s Av E u R , is the food editor ^ Bon Appetit. 


the men snack on as they banter about the 
off-field struggles of the Tar Heels football 
team, the cold weather approaching, deer 
season. It’s been a v^ear since mv last visit 
to Seniard Creek, and the old men quiz me 
about my new apartment, my recent wed- 
ding, my job. 

Out back, the kitchen is warm and cozy 
with Clarence Bratton’s cooking. Clarence, a 
77-year-old retired cook from the local hospi- 
tal, has been preparing these dhurs day-night 
meals for as long as anybody can remem- 
ber — so long that he’s as much a member of 
the club as anyone else. Pop, his white hair 
still thick but his back slightly bent, warms 
himself by the wood-burning stove where 
Clarence is stewing okra and tomatoes and 
simmering bacon-studded collard greens. 
He seasons two whole beef tenderloins with 
chopped garlic, black pepper, and rosemary 
sprigs. Cast-iron skillets of corn bread and 


roasting pans of quartered new potatoes go 
into the oven. 1 watch Clarence divine each 
dish’s doneness with a tap on the rims of 
the battered pots. '‘Well, let’s see what we 
got now,” he says to himself, going down his 
mental checklist for the menu. 

The smell of seared beef summons folks 
to the kitchen’s long picnic tables, which 
are covered with red-checked plastic table- 
cloths. Out come platters of juicy, rare beef; 
wedges of corn bread to be slathered with 
honey; and supermarket bottles of cabernet 
sauvigon and merlot, A request goes out from 
a friend of Pops: “Hey, Pearce, can you pass 
the goddamn Chateau Who Know'sf” 

All over the South, similar rituals still 
unfold in old-fashioned clubs like this one 
— places where young guys like me dis- 

Pearce Weaver holds a rainbow trout caught at 
Seniard Lake near Mills River^ North Carolina.^ 
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Clockwise, froin left: Rosemzr}^- rubbed beef tenderloin (see page 30 for a recipe); the author’s grandfather, John Erichson; members of Seniard Creek Farm’s 
hunting and fishing club at the table for one of their Thursday-night dinners. 


c;over what it means to he men over fishing 

poles, gunsights, and big, raucous meals 
with their fathers and grandfathers. Long 
before f became a professional cook — and a 
city boy — I learned the ways of the world up 
here. Coming back reminds me of the lessons 
I soaked up at my grandfather’s side. 

I was 16 when I was deemed old enough 
CO dine at this table. 1 no longer try to 
remember every joke told, but I’ve learned 
the three prevailing rules of the meal: Don’t 
ask for a glass of white wine, don’t make 
the mistake of wearing tasseled loafers, and 
if you’re a lawyer who is wearing tasseled 
loafers, chances are the doctors are already 
giving you hell. 

Many of the first members of this club 
were doctors; it was their sons* genera- 
tion that voted Pop in after he retired 
from running the Gerber baby-food plant 
in Asheville, in 1983. In fact, there are so 
many doctors sitting at this table tonight, 
including Pop s internist, Miles Elmore, that 
I realize the old man is safer up here than he 
is back home alone. 

Clarence’s cooking is as good as I remem- 
ber it: Ihe tenderloin is rosy pink and shot 
through with the flavor of the herbs; the 


corn bread is moist thanks to the addition of 
canned corn. Before long the table is cleared 
and plates of homemade blackberry-peach 
pie are passed. Coffee is poured from the 
metal percolator. The men move into the 
front room to play a card game— a glori- 
fied version of Old Maid — called F— Your 
Buddy. We each ante up $1. Cigars are lit, 
the jokes get dirtier, and the laughter gets 
louder. 



Earlier that afternoon, I fished 
Seniard Lake with my grandfather. 1 treated 
it like the day I was married, slowing down 
time, savoring the details. 1 helped Pop into the 
aluminum, flat-bottom boat, the same one we 
used to navigate this lake when 1 was a kid, and 
paddled out to where the fish were rising. 

Fishing has always been central to the 
Seniard Creek ritual: I can still remember 


the feeling of excitement as 1 helped Pop 
pack the back of his car just so with the blue 
Igloo cooler, the fishing vests, the fly rods, 
and a bag full of sandwiches that my grand- 
mother, Mom Pat, had made for us to eat 
whil e we fished. We’d often pick up Seniard 
Creek members Irby Stephens, Joe Hunter, 
and Mickey McGuire — the hearing-aid 
patrol, Pop called them — lor the 45-minute 
drive from their homes in Asheville to the 
camp in remote Henderson County. 

It was Pop who taught me how to cast a 
line: elbow in, snap your wrist. 1 learned 
to keep my fly line taut and straight on the 
water. “When the trout takes the fly, set the 
hook!” he would always say. Pop showed me 
how to use the deer-hair caddis flies that his 
friend Dr. Stephens would tie by hand and 
give to me every Christmas, He always han- 
dled the trout with care, holding them with 
a surgical towel dipped in lake water so as 
not to damage them upon release. 

My dad left my mom when I was 12, and 
Pop took me under his wing more than ever 
during that long, angry summer. We fished 
our way to an unspoken bond and caught a 
boatload of trout in the process. Recently, I 
thanked him for filling that void. 
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Rosemary-Rubbed Beef Tenderloin 

Sl'RVES i 


Roasted Potatoes 

SERVES 6 8 


“I don't think it was about being a 
teacher or a dad,” he said. “You were my 
companion." 

When I got older, I adapted Pops still- 
water lessons to my other fishing spots, like 
the fa; 5t-moving rivers of Idaho and the salt- 
water flats of the Bahamas. Whenever I caught 
myself fiddling with my gear, or untying 
kinks in my line, I’d hear a familiar refrain: 
“You’ll never catch a fish without your line in 
the water, Hunter,” And after a good cast, I’d 
hear that same voice: “Attaboy.” 


Seasoned with fresh rosemary and garlic, this 
juicy beef tenderloin (pictured on page 48) is the 
perfect main dish to serve to biggroups; any left- 
overs can be used in sandwiches the day after. For 
step-by-srep intstructions on tying a whole beef 
tenderloin to ensure even cooking, see "All Tied 
Up,” page 102. 

1 2-Eb. beef tenderloin, trimmed of sinew 
and excess fat, and tied with kitchen 
twine 

cup canola oil 

3 tbsp. finely chopped rosemary 

3 large cloves garlic, peeled and finely 
chopped 

Kosher salt and freshly ground black 
pepper, to taste 

2 tbsp. unsalted butter 

1 Place beef tenderloin on a sheet of aluminum 
foil, and rub all over with 2 tbsp. oil, tlic rose- 
mary, and the garlic. Season the tenderloin 
generously with salt and pepper, and then let 
the beef sit at room temperature for 1 hour, 
to allow the seasonings to penetrate the meat 
and form a flavorful crust on the exterior of the 


It’s past ii p. m., and the last card game 
is over. I clean the fish Pop caught earlier 
in the day, pack it away in the blue Igloo 
cooler, and walk out to the porch while the 
men clean up and gather their things. For 
the first time, I notice the brass plaques on 
the rocking chairs memorializing departed 
club members, including Pops old car pool 
buddies Hunter, McGuire, and Stephens. 

I learned the ways of the 
world up here. Coming 
back reminds me of the 


Seniard Creek cook Clarence Bratton’s method 
for roasted potatoes, w'hich calls for cooking 
them at a high temperature, turns ilicm golden 
brown on rhe outside and creamv within. 


2 lb. small new potatoes, scrubbed dean, 
dried thoroughly with paper towels, and 
quartered lengthwise 
2 tbsp. olive oil 

Kosher salt and freshly ground black 
pepper, to taste 


Heat oven to 425*. Place the potatoes on an alu- 
minum foil-lined baking sheet, and toss with 
the oil. Sea.son the potatoes generously with salt 
and pepper, and place them in the oven. Bake 
potatoes, tossing occasionally with tongs, until 
they are golden brown and crusty and can be 
easily pierced with the blade of a knife, about 20 
to 25 minutes. Remove potatoes from the oven, 
and transfer them to a large serving bowl or plat- 
ter. Season potatoes with more salt and pepper 
before serving. 


Roasted Rainbow Trout With 

Lemon and Thyme 


lessons 1 soaked 
grandfather's side 



at my 


I ate one of mv last dinners with mv 
grandmother on this porch. Women aren’t 
invited to the Thursday-night meals, but 
Mom Pat would come up on the weekends 
to join Pop anti me from time to time. The 
night of that meal, my wife, Ellen, and I ate 
steaks and talked and drank wine with my 
grandparents until well after midnight — 
a Seniard Creek double date. It was Mom 


roast. (This resting period also takes the chill off 
the meat, which allows It to cook more evenlv 

.i* 

in the oven.) 


2 Heat oven to 425*. Heat the remaining oil and 
the butter in a 12” ski Her over medium-high 
heat. Carefully add the tenderloin to the skil- 
let and cook, turning as needed until the beef is 
browned on all sides, about 7 minutes. 


3 Transfer the skillet to the oven, and cook the 
tenderloin until an instant- read thermometer 


Pat who used to greet Pop and me back in 
Asheville when we returned from our fish- 


ing trips, waiting to look at the trout we’d 
caught. She’d make breakfasts of scram- 


bled eggs cooked with tender pieces of the 
fish that Pop had smoked over smolder- 
ing fruit w'ood on the grill. She’d bake the 


fish whole, sometimes stu 



w 


'ith 1 



M 


and herbs, and sometimes cooked plain on 
brown paper bags, which gave the fish a 
toasty flavor. 

The moths dance in the porch lights as we 
say our good-byes to Clarence and the other 
stragglers. I ease the truck down the rutted 
road, and my mind wanders back to those 
brass plaques on the rocking chairs. My 
grandfather watches the road for deer from 
the passenger seat. “Hang on, old man,” I 
think. “Hang on.” 


inserted into the thickest part of the beef reads 
125“ for medium-rare. 

4 Remove the tenderloin from the oven and 
let It rest for 20 minutes. (During this resting 
period, the tenderloin will continue to rise in 
temperature to produce a perfect medium-rare 
interior, and the tenderloin's juices will have 
enough rime to distribute evenly throughout 
the mear.) 

5 When you're ready ro serve the tenderloin, 
remove the twine, and use a long slicing knife 
to cur the beef into !4 "-thick slices. Transfer 
slices to a large serving platter, and pour any 
accumulated juices from the cutting board over 
the meat to moisten it. Serve immediately or at 
room temperature with roasted potatoes and a 
green salad, if you like. 


SERV ES i 

Tying rhe fish with kitchen twine keeps the aro- 
matics inside the cavitv and ensures that the flesh 
is evenly cooked. 

1 2-fb. whole rainbow trout or red snapper, 
scaled, gutted, and cleaned 

Kosher salt and freshly ground black 
pepper, to taste 
3 sprigs thyme 

2 sprigs flat-leaf parsley 
lemon, sliced into thin rounds 
cup extra-virgin olive oil 

2 tbsp. fresh lemon juice 

1 Heat oven to 450”, Season the trout cav- 
ity with salt and pepper, and stuff it with the 
thyme, parsley, and lemon slices. Using kitchen 
twine, tie the trout crosswise with 2 lengths of 
twine, spacing them 2'' apart. Rub the trout 
with 1 tbsp. oil, and then transfer them to an 
aluminum foil— lined baking sheer. Bake trout, 
turning once with a metal spatula, until cooked 
through and golden brown on the outside, about 
15 minutes. 

2 Meanwhile, w'hisk the remaining oil with the 
juice in a small bowl, and season with salt and 
pepper. Remove the twine from the trout, and 
cut away the filets. Transfer the filets ro serving 
plates, and drizzle with sauce before serving. 
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Organic Soba and Udon 


Made of North American family organic grain 
Artisan skill and the finest grain make excellent 
flavor and texture* Each step in their creation 
develops subtle value for comforting satisfaction 


Seven /sJourishing Noodles 

Spelt Soba 
• Spelt Udon 
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A re you hungry?*' mv unde 

Taru asked when he picked me 
up from the bus station in Ipoh. 
I collapsed into the passenger 
seat of his car and confessed that I was fam- 
ished: It had been a long journey from my 
home in New York to my mother’s native city 
a couple of hours north of Kuala Lumpur, the 
capital of Malaysia. And, besides, I said, eat- 
ing is the main goal of this trip. 

It had been 20 years since I last saw my 
uncle, and he was exactly as I remembered 
him: friendly, fun, young at heart despite his 
54 years. A high school history teacher, he’s 
one of the last of my mothers siblings remain- 
ing in Ipoh; the others have migrated to the 
capital or out of the country over the years, 
like my mom did in the early 1970s. As we 
drove into downtown, past the palm oil trees 
that line the road, Ipoh seemed much more 
modest than a city of 750,000 people; the 
low-slung buildings and narrow streets gave it 
a small-town feel. We pulled up next to a ven- 

There were rich 
curries mid also 
dishes like char 
kuey teow, a stir- 
fry of tender ric e 
noodles, shrimp, 
and bean sprouts 

dor pushing a wooden cart selling ais kiicang, 

a delicious treat of sweetened shaved ice that 
is my mother’s favorite thing in the world. 
Ihe vendor piled a Huffy mound of the ice in 
a bowl, drenched it w ith brightly colored fresh 
fruit syrup and liquid palm sugar, sprinkled it 
with sweet corn kernels and cubes of chewy 
agar-agar and grass jelly, and topped it all off 
with a drizzle of sweetened condensed milk. 
Ihough I hadn’t been back to Ipoh since I was 
a small child, this was one Malaysian specialty 
I remembered well. “The food in Ipoh is just 
as good as ever,” my uncle said. “You’ll see.” 
His words and the ais kacang cnctgvLtid me. I 
knew from my parents, and from the books and 
websites 1 had been devouring lately to learn 
more about my heritage, that one way to better 
understand w'hat it means to be Malavsian~=or 
part Malaysian, in my case — was through the 
country’s cuisine. My mother is a second-gen- 
eration Malaysian born in Ipoh to a family that 
emigrated from Punjab, in northwest India. 

Jayanthi Daniel is a writer and editor in 
New York City. 



















(She met my father — an Indian from Banga- 
lore — while studying nursing in England.) Her 
family came to Malaysia, like many Punjabis, 
during this part of the country’s tin min- 
ing boom of the early 20th century, a period 
that brought not only Indians, but Chinese as 
well — along with their different cuisines, 
dhe food I grew up eating at home in the 
suburbs of New York City, where my parents 
eventually settled, was a pastiche of Malaysian 
and American staples. Ihere were lots of rich 
and complex curries, but also dishes like char 
ktuy teow, a savory stir-fry of tender rice noo- 
dles, shrimp, bean sprouts, fresh chives, and 
the pork sausage that Mom picked up at a local 
Chinese grocery. And juicy chicken and beef 
satay, grilled over charcoal and basted w ith 
lemongrass-in fused oil. Ifiere were tuna cas- 


the rich culinary heritage of the ethnic group 
that began migrating to this part of Malaysia, 
probably from Borneo, around 1,500 years ago. 
We had nasi lemak, a dish of rice cooked in 
coconut milk and flavored with turmeric, and 
rendangayam, a curry of chicken and coconut 
milk that’s slowly simmered until the liquid is 
cooked away and the meat is caramelized on 
the outside and lusciouslv iuicv within. 

As we ate, my uncle explained: True, Ipoh is 
revered across Malaysia for its Chinese cook- 
ing — about 70 percent of the population here 
is Chinese, and the city’s dim sum is con- 
sidered some of the best in the country. But 
Malaysia’s entire cid inary heritage is repre- 
sented in Ipoh, and that makes for a dramatic 
convergence of ingredients and flavors, dhe 
country — comprised of former British colo- 



At left: char kuey teowy a stir-fry office noodles and shrimp (see recipe page 64); above: Sama Singh 
Bhagat Singh and Jeet Kaur Suba Singh, relatives of the author; previous pages, left to right: dim sum. 
at Sum Kim Aik in Ipoh; ikan sumbatt fish stuffed with chile paste (see recipe page 66}« 


seroles ;ind burgers and las^igneSj too. At our 

house, meals tended to be mix and match 

■ 


affairs, bringing together dishes from the dif- 
ferent cuisines that captivated Mom’s appetite. 
1 gleaned that this is what it’s like to eat in Ipoh. 
But my childhood memories of t he place were 
hazy enough that this time around, it would be 
much like visiting for the first time. 

Uncle Taru pulled into OldTown White 
Coffee™a chain, he explained, but one that 


celebrates the Chinese coffeehouse culture 
that’s specific to Ipoh. I knew that “white 
coffee,” a strong brew served with sweetened 
condensed milk, was an invention of Chinese 


tea sellers who set up shops in Ipoh ’s Old Town 
about a hundred years ago. But the dishes we 
ordered weren’t Chinese. They were part of 


nies and territories that united to form a nation 
in the early 196l)s — is spread out over two 
land masses divided by the South China Sea. 
Ipoh lies in the western portion, on the Malay 
Peninsula, which extends southward from 


Thailand. Malay people brought to the Pen- 
insula a style of cooking that resembles other 


tropical Southeast Asian cuisines in that there 
are chile-hot coconut milk curries and stews 


seasoned with brightly flavored ingredients 
like galangal and lemongrass as well as hela- 
cart, a pungent fermented shrimp paste. People 
from Ind ia — predominantly Tamils from the 
south, but also Punjabis and other groups from 
different parts of the country — brought with 
them curries spiced with cumin, turmeric, 
and mustard seed, a?, (continued on page 60) 
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Ltft to right; rem^iang ayant, a 
chicken curry made with coco- 
nut milk;, ganger^ and lemongrass; 
a vendor at Sin Yoon Loong coffee 
«hop^ a bar in Ipoh Old Town, 


Left to right; $hopper$ at Meng- 
iembu market; a man at home in 


Kampung Kacang Putih^ on the 
outskirts of Ipoh; /jargao (shrimp 

dumptings). 


Left to right: a cow grazing along 
the Kinta River; tauge gorerig (siiw- 
fried bean sprouts with Chinese 
chives); a shop in Ipoh Old Town^ 

(See page 64 for recipes.) 
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Diners at Ong Kec> a restaurant 
in the center of Ipoh speciaEiz^ing 
in taugeaya^Hf a dish of poached 
chicken and bean sprouts. 
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(continued from pnge 55)wc[\ as soupy lentil a roti canai (pronounce 

and chickpea dniSf buttery griddled flatbreads, a 
tandoor-toAsitd meats, and 

cauliflower and eggplant. And there are the eats roti canai, 




like ghee and served with 




:le Taru 



wagged her finger and asked him to slow 
down so that I could observe his process. He 
one was waiting on a number of different custom- 
No matter ers at once, but he graciously showed me how 

many foods that came from southern China what your background is.” Other mornings, he spread the translucent rice-flour wrapper 

along with Hakka and Hokkien immigrants: we’d go out into the streets and choose from with a sticky hoisin-style sauce. He then sprin- 

the long-aged, salty-sweet “double black’* soy the dozens of vendors there: Chinese noodle kled it with chopped dried squid, julienned 

sauce; the tofu; the starchy noodles, dump- makers lined up next to Malay cooks sell- jicama, chopped peanuts, fresh cilantro, and 

lings, and buns; and the vast array of dim sum ing phang goreng (batter-fried bananas) and sliced green onion, finally adding a drizzle of 

ng it 


that Ipohites snack on day and night. Perhaps other breakfast snacks. 


chili sauce and then rolling it all up. 



even more extraordinary than the diversity of 


With so many choices for eating out, it*s a snugly, and slicing it into bite-size pieces. My 


foods on offer is the fervor with which they’re wonder my family spends any time at all in aunt bought a half dozen, and later 



all 





To be a citizen of Ipoh,” my 




uncle 





is to know and love food. 




. Of course, they do cook; they we ate them, along with lok lok 
just tend to round our their homemade dishes 



night 


sian- 


Over the course of the next few days, I with prepared favorites they’ve purchased. Clockwise from top left: the author’s unde, Abtar 

Singh, and his daughter, Gurji Kaur; tiast lemak, 
Malay coconut rice; a school hus; popiah, Malay 


went out for breakfast, lunch, and dinner — 
and numerous snacks in between — with mv 



evening, my aunt took me to ner 


he 



ite pasar 



, or night market. At one 



uncle and his wife, my Aunt Manjit. Some we came upon a young Malay man making spring mils filled with shrimp, tofu, and jicama. 

mornings, we’d begin our days by picking up popiah, a kind of fresh spring roll. My aunt (See page 64 for recipes.) 
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Chinese skewers of meatballs, fish balls, roast 


b 


les or 





w 



pounded mac 



pork, slk 




d, chicken, and more — and was light and delicately flavored. We 



some water s 



she’d stir-fried in a wok. several rounds of this, including versions 


It was like my mother’s table all over again: a made with skinny eggplants and bitter mel- 



cuismes, per 


ons, the mackerel stu 



seasoned with 


fectly at home together. 


sesame oil and white pepper, and 




thing steamed until meltingly tender. Over 


Once I’d had a chance to get my the course of several hours, we 



on 


bearings in Ipoh, I made a date with Honey 



shrimp dumplings), custard 


Ahmad, a cheerful, seemingly tireless tarts, and dozens of other irresistible dishes. 


34-year-old native of the city and the editor I pointed out that, even though Ahmad 


of the culinary website FriedChillies. Among isn’t herself Chinese — her family’s heritage 


the sources 1 had tapped over the years to is Indonesian — she certainly knows her 


explore my Ipohite roots, FriedChillies had way around a Chinese menu. 





, I grew 


become a favorite. I met Ahmad at a coffee up eating this food,” she said. “I’ve never 


shop called Sun Yuan Foong, and she sug- thought of it as something foreign.” 


gested I order ^oren^> a heap of Ipoh’s 


As delicious and exciting as all of this food 


famous bean sprouts stir-fried quickly with gar- was, after a week of meals at teahouses, cafes, 

lie, a splash of soy sauce, and chives until they markets, hawker centers, and street carts, I 


were just 



had to admit: 1 was craving an honest-to 




This is one of Ipoh’s signature dishes, ” goodness home-cooked dinner. And so I was 


Ahmad explained. “The groundwater here is 



to be invited to the home of my 


full of minerals, so our sprouts are fatter and great-uncle Chenna and his wife, Rato. They 

live in a town 15 miles outside of Ipoh called 
Batu Gajah, where many Punjabis first settled 
generations ago. My mother had lived with 
them while she was finishing high school, and 
they welcomed me into their home as if they’d 


They were the 
most delicious 
bean sprouts I 
have ever tasted: 


lust seen me i 



plump and flavor 
ful and bursting 

with juice 


After a few questions about my family in 
the State.s, they fell comfortably into discuss- 


I 


ifi 


ng 


the 


St local gossip. At the broad 



m tneir 



ing room, t 




me 



lan 


foods I recalled fondly from childhood: aloe/ 


crunch ier than others.” Whatever the reason, gohi (sauteed cauliflower and potatoes w ith 
they were the most delicious bean sprouts turmeric) and freshly griddled chappati flat- 
I have ever tasted: salty-sweet and bursting breads, hot and buttery as any Punjabi would 


with juice. Ahmad smiled, pleased at my demand. But we also ate renclang ayam, that 
obvious and enthusiastic approval, and then slow-simmered, spicy Malay chicken dish, 
gave me a taste of her chee cheongjun. Amped We all tucked in eagerly, and Aunt Man jit 
up with sesame oil, chili sauce, and sliced proclaimed, “We eat everything in this coun- 
pickled peppers, these Chinese steamed rice try, you know. There’s no difference between 

noodle rolls were fantastic. If my uncle was this Indian dish and that Chinese dish. In 


right, and loving this food was the prerequi- 



sia, we’ll eat it because it’s 





site to being a citizen of Ipoh, I was definitely 
starting to feel like one. 


I thought about the meals I’d 



past 



. ■ _ * 


w weeks 



It s 



over 


came 


The next day Ahmad took me to the most to me — in no instance 



I see Chiiiese, 


famous of the city’s dim sum palaces, Foh Malay, and Indian influences fused together 

San, a sunny banquet hall. “It’s packed every in a single dish. Instead, dishes from all three 


single morning,” she told me. The place serves 


cu 


Itu 


res 



space on the table. But then 


more than 100 different dim sum dishes: it there is always room for cooks of different 
was full of people happily noshing, using stripes to bring their own interpretations to a 
chopsticks to grab whatever tempted them recipe: the rendangv/t were eating, for exam- 
from the various plates and bamboo steamers pie, was made in a soupier style than the 

crowding their tables. We could have made classic Malay version. For dessert, there were 

a meal of the buns alone: big, fat bao stuffed Chinese pineapple tarts my aunt had picked 
with roast pork, or shrimp, or chicken and up at the market. “We re Indian, ” she said as 


bok choy, or any number of other fillings. she served them, “but we’re also 
yongtaufho, a Hakka specialty of vegeta- Luckily, the same goes for me. 
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The Guide Ipoh 


For more informatiem on travel in Ipoh, Malay- 
sia, contact 'l ourism Malaysia at 800/558-6787 or 
visit tourism.gov. iny, 

WHERE TO STAY 
Impiana Hotel Ipoh 

!8 Jalan Rapt Dr Niizr in Shah (60/5/2S.5~.55.55; 
impianaipoh.com). Rates: $70 Double. All 200 

rooms at the Impiana Ipoh have views of rhe 
surrounding limestone hills, and the hotel's cenrral 
location makes it a good home base for exploring 
downrown. 


WHERE TO EAT 

Foh San 

,5/ jalan Leong Sht Nam (60/$/2S4-0308; wwto 
.Jbhsan.com.r»y). Known for generation,*: as a tem- 
ple of dim sum in Ipoh, Foh San also does a brisk 
business in baked goods, including durian- or pan- 
dan -flavored lotus paste mooncakes. Must-order 
items include hargao (shrimp dumplings) zixAyong 
rau foo (vegetables stuffed with pounded mackerel). 

Sin Yoon Loong 

!$A> Jalan Bandar Timah. Ifs said that rich, thick 
Malaysian white coffee originated here, in the heart 
of Old Town Ipoh. Also delicious are the custard 



tarts, crullers, and an ar ray of other foods served by 
multiple vendors under one roof. 

Taman Pakatan Pasar Malain (Night 

Market) 

Corner oj Hala Herchati linmr and Lorong fiercham. 
At sundown, snackers descend on this night market 
to sample foods like lok iok (a Malaysian-Cliinese 
dish of skewered fish and meat served with peanut 
sauce) and popiah (spring rolls stuffed with squid or 
shrimp, tofu, peanuts, and jicama). 

Mill Jict 

92, Jalan Lahat (601171534-2386}. 1 his coffee shop 
offers a comforting breakfast of thin horhee noodles 
with clear broth and chicken. Customers show up 
throughout the day to drink rich vvhite coffee thick 
with sweetened condensed milk or hot milky tea. and 
to snack on foods sold by a rotating cast of vendors. 


Sun Yuan Foong 

17 Jalan Bandar Timah. Arrive at this coffee shop 
at breakfast time for toasted sandwiches of butter 
and kaya (coconut jam). Come back for lunch, and 
enjoy one of Ipoh’s most iconic dishes, chee cheong 
fun, in which broad rice noodles are served rolled 
and topped with chili sauce, pickled peppers, and 
se,same oil. 
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I ntrod uce a new generatio n to t he 
after-school special. 


Parental duty need not compromise a 




And with room for your kids, you can ignite the same passion in future enthusiasts. 




































Aloo Gobi 

(Curried Caulifatuer attel Potatoes) 

S1^RVLS6 8 

Brought to Ipoh by immigrants 
from India, this dish derives its 
great depth of flavor from a base of 
caramelized onions and an abun- 
dance of spices. 

cup canoia oii 

2 medium russet potatoes, 
halved lengthwise and cut 
crosswise into Wi' pieces 

1 large cauliflower (about 1 
lb.) broken into medium- 
size florets 

3 medium yellow onions, 
finely chopped 

1 2” piece ginger, peeled and 
cut into 1” matchsticks 

2 canned whole, peeled toma- 
toes, crushed 

1 'A tsp. ground coriander 

'A tsp. cayenne 

Vi tsp. ground turmeric 
Kosher salt and freshly 
ground black pepper, to taste 

'A cup frozen green peas 

'A tsp. ground cumin 

'A tsp. garam masala 

1 Heat oil in a 12” skillet over 
medium-high heat; add potatoes, 
and cook, turning as needed, until 
browned all over and harelv cooked 
through, about 12 minutes. Using 
a slotted spoon, transfer potatoes to 
paper towels to drain; set aside. Add 
cauliflower to oil, and cook, turning 
as needed, until browned all over 
and barely eooked through, about 
10 minutes; transfer to paper tow- 
els to drain, and set aside. 

2 Return skillet to medium-high 
heat; add onions, and cook, stirring, 
until li ghtly browned, about 12 min- 
utes. Add ginger, and cook, stirring, 
until onions are slightly darker, about 
2 minutes. Add tomatoes, and cook, 
stirring, until caramelized, A—G 
minutes. Add coriander, cayenne, 
turmeric, and salt and pepper, and 
cook until fragrant, about 1 minute. 
Add potatoes, cauliflower, peas, and 
I tbsp. water, stir to combine, and 
cover skillet. Cook until potatoes 
and cauliflower are cooked through, 
about 5 minutes. Remove from heat; 
stir in cumin and garam masala. 

Har Gao 

(Shrimp Dumplings) 

MAKES 16 DI MPLIN'GS 
These delicious dumplings stuffed 
with minced shrimp, scallions, 
water chestnuts, and bamboo shoots 
(pictured on page 57) are ea.sy to 
make with store- bo ught^tja;// (pot- 
sticker) wrappers. 
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1 1 piece pork fat or slab 
bacon (optional) 

tsp. cornstarch 
% tsp. oyster sauce 
'A tsp. sugar 
Vi tsp. sesame oil 
Vi tsp. ground white pepper 
A egg white, lightly beaten 

4 oz. shrimp, peeled, deveined, 

tails removed, Rneiy minced 
Vi cup minced water chestnuts 

2 tbsp. very thinly sliced scal- 
lions (white part only) 

1 tbsp. minced canned 
bamboo shoots 
Kosher salt, to taste 

16 3 Vi” round gyoza wrappers 
(seepage 106) 

A cup hoisin sauce 

2 tbsp. chopped scallions 

1 Bring pork fat and 1 A cups water 
to a boil in a 2-qi, saucepan over 
high hear; cover slightly, and cook 
until pork fat is soft and translu- 
cent and most water is evaporated, 
about 30 minutes. Drain fat, place 
in a small bowl, and cover with cold 
water; ler sir until cool. Drain and 
transfer to a cutting board; finely 
mince and set aside. In a medium 
bowl, whisk together cornstarch, 
oyster sauce, sugar, sesame oil, Jiep- 
per, and egg white; add reserved 
pork fat, shrimp, water chestnuts, 
scallions, bamboo shoots, and salt, 

and stir until evenlv combined. 

/ 

Cover and chill filling for 2 hours. 

2 Working with one wrapper at a 
time, place \Vi tsp. filling in the 
center of wrapper, and fold in half 
to form a half-moon. Grip a single 
edge of the wrapper near one side 
of th e dumpling, fold it Inward, 
and pinch to form a pleat; repeat 
to create 6 pleats total. Repeat with 
remaining wrappers and filling to 
create 16 dumplings. 

3 Bring 1 A cups water to a boil In the 
bottom of a 12” skillet. Place dump- 
lings into a 12” three-riered bamboo 
steamer lined with parchment paper 
that has been poked with holes, and 
place steamer over water. Cover and 
steam until dumplings are cooked 
through, about 4 minutes. Serve 
with hoisin sauce mixed with scal- 
lions for dipping. 

Char Kuey Teow 

(Stir-Fried Rice Noodles) 

.SERVES 2 

Shrimp, Chinese sausage, chiles, 
and chives bring intense flavor to 
these wok-fried noodles, a popular 
Malay street food. 

1 tbsp. dried shrimp paste 


.3 dried chiles de arbol, 

stemmed, torn into pieces, 
and soaked in boiling water 
for 3 minutes, drained 

3 tbsp. peanut oil 

2 doves garlic, chopped 
12 medium shrimp, peeled, 
deveined, and tails removed 

1 6” dried Chinese link sau- 

sage, peeled and thinly sliced 
(see page 1 06) 

1 10-oz. package fresh broad 

Chinese rice noodles, rinsed 
and drained (see page 106) 

1 tbsp. double black soy sauce 
(see page 106 ) 

1 tsp. sug^r 

4 oz. mung bean sprouts 

6 Chinese chives or scallions, 
cut into 2” lengths 

1 Place shrimp paste on a small piece 
of foil, and wrap around pa.stc to 
form a packet; heat broiler to high 
and broil packet until fragrant, 
about 8 minutes. Let paste cool 
.slightly, then transfer to a cutting 
board and add drained chiles; using 
a chef knife, cut and mash paste and 
chiles together until a smooth paste 
forms; set paste aside. 

2 Heat oil in a 12” wok or nonstick 
skillet over high heat. Add paste, 
and cook, stirring, until fragrant, 
about 1 minute. Add garlic, and 
cook, srirring, until just golden, 
about 30 seconds. Add shrimp and 
sausage, and cook, flipping shrimp 
once, until barely pink, about 1 
minute. Break noodles apart w iih 
your fingers and add to wok along 
with soy sauce and sugar; cook, stir- 
ring often, until noodles are evenly 
coated and heated through, about 
1 minute. 

3 Make a well in the center of the 
noodles; add egg, and cook, without 
stirring, until the white is half-set, 
about 45 seconds. Add sprouts and 
chives, and stir noodles and egg until 
evenly incorporated and sprouts and 
chives begin to wilt, about 1 min- 
ute. Serve immediately. 

Nasi Lemak 

(Coconut Rice) 

SERV ES 8-10 

Th is rich Malay coconut rice (pic- 
tured on page 60) is a breakfast 
favorite in Malaysia. 

2 cups jasmine rice, washed 3 
times and drained 

1 cup coconut milk 
I A tsp. ground turmeric 

1 tsp. kosher salt 

3 fresh or frozen kaflir lime 


leaves (see page 106) 

1 6” piece lemongrass, bruised 

with a mallet until pliable 
and tied into a knot 

1 1” piece ginger, peeled and 
bruised until flattened 

Stir together rice, coconut milk, 
turmeric, salt, lime Icavc.s, lemon- 
grass, ginger, and 114 cups water in 
a 2-qt. .saucepan, and bring to a boil 
over high heat. Cover tightly with 
lid and reduce heat to low; cook, 
without stirring, until all liquid is 
absorbed and rice is tender, about 20 
minutes. Discard lime leaves, lem- 
ongrass, and ginger before serving. 

Popiah 

( Fresh Spring Rolb) 

MAKES 6 

ITesc shrimp- and tofu-filled spring 
rolls (pictured on page 60) are a 
popular street snack iit ipoh. 

21^ cups canola oil 

2 cloves garlic, finely chopped 

10 oz. jicama, julienned 

1!4 tbsp. sugar 

A tsp. ground wfiite pepper 
Kosher salt, to taste 

2 <iggs» lightly beaten 

5 oz. dried spiced bean curd, 
julienned (see page 106) 

A small yellow onion, s'eiy 
thinly sliced 

A cup small dried shrimp, 

soaked in boiling water for 

20 minutes and drained (see 
page i06) 

6 8”-square wheat spring roll 
wrappers, preferably Spring 
Home brand (see page 106) 

1 A tsp. sriracha chili sauce (see 
page 106), plus more to taste 

1!4 tsp. hoisin sauce, plus more 
to taste 

1 small head green leaf lettuce 

1 Heat 2 tbsp. oil in a 2-qt. sauce- 
pan over medium-high heat. Add 
garlic, and cook, stirring, until fra- 
grant, about 1 minute. Add jicama, 
sugar, white pepper, and salt, and 
cook, stirring, until fragrant, about 

2 minutes. Add I cup water, and 
bring to a boil; cook, stirring, until 
crisp-tender, about 7 minutes. 
Remove from heat, and let cool. 

2 Heat 2 tbsp. oil in a 10” nonstick 
skillet over medium-high heat. Add 
eggs; cook, flipping once, until a 
firm omelette forms, about 4 min- 
utes. Transfer to a cutting board, roll 
up like a cigar, and very thinly slice 
crosswise; set aside. Heat 1 tbsp. oil 
in skillet, and add bean curd; cook, 
stirring, until golden brown, about 
8 minutes; set aside. 
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It Started with a dream, a notion to craft a gin outside all 
expectations of gin. A spirit that would seduce the palate 
and sway the soul. Something that could capture the 

romance of an alluring flower petal, the succulence of 
ripe fruit and the sublime tang of a fresh berry. 


Using the world's most precious botankals, 

a custom-designed copper still arwl a proprietary 
distillation process, that dream has been realized 



NOLET'S Silver Dry Gin is here. Created 
family, makers of Ketel One"'' Vodka, NOLET 


Nolet 





Bcb rioler Cairolut Motet Sr Carl Noiet Ir. 

Botanical ingredients define the character of gin. 

For centuries that character has been dominated by 
juniper berries; piney and bitter. The Nolets aspired to 
develop a gin that was more pleasing to their palates. 


So 1 1th generation sons Carl Jr. and Bob, along with 
their father, Carolus Sr. 



the MoleiOfstillery, 
botankals, searching for 
flavors - an alternative to traditional gins. 



-forward 



taste 




new generation. 
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Slowly, the right notes emerged, harmorvizing with 
each other beautifully in the glass. The Nolets highlight 
a few of the signature botankals; alluring Turkish rose, 
sweet and succulent peach and robust, slightly tart raspberry 



s 



e 




NOLET'S Silver Dry Gin Martini 

% loz. NOLET'S Silver 

Stir NOLET'S Silver with 
ice in a cocktail shaker. 







jp in a 
martini glass. Garnish 
with a twist of lemon. 



NOLET'S Silver Dry Gin & Tonk or Soda 

1 oz. NOLET'S Silver 
3 oz. Tonic Water or Soda Water 

Pour NOLET'S Silver and tonic water 
or soda water into an ice 
highball glass. Stir well. Garnish 
with a wedge of lime. 


fold Of/wes 



Turkish Rose 

Also known as 
it adds a II 





Peach 

A succulent fruit with 
delicate flesh - the peach 
lends a fresh, sweet flavor. 







The raspberry provides a 
robust, slightly tart flavor 


is a proprietary 

process mat oienas traomon with innovation. 

To achieve the perfect balance of taste and texture 







IS 



in a custom copper 




combines pot still and column still distillation 


The botankals in NOLET'S Silver are individually 
distilled or macerated, allowfng each to become fully 

expressed in its signature floral and fruit-forward 
flavor. This, combined with a classic dry finish, sets 



Following a secret recipe, the signature botanicals 

grain 



into a 



spirit made from the finest winter wheat. Then, 
they are gently blended and allowed to rest in 
order to achieve the perfect balance. 


The family crest adorning the bottle is a tribute to 
over 300 years of tradition and distilling experience of 
the Nolet family. Dedicated to the highest standards 
of quality, a member of the Nolet family approves 

every batch of NOLET'S Silver before bottling. 


NOLET'S Silver Dry Gin. The New Face of Gin 


M 



NOLET'S Silver Dry Gin Bramble 

1 oz. NOLET'S Silver 
,50 oz. fresh Lemon Joite 
.25 oz. Simple Synip 
Cassis Liqueur 



into an 


ice-filled rocks glass. Stir well. Top 



a 



ur. 


Garnish with a raspberry. 
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3 Heat remaining oil in a 2-qt. 
saucepan over mediiim'high heat 
until a deep-fry thermometer reads 
350”. Add onions, and fry until 
crisp and browned, about 4 min- 
ures. Using a slotted spoon, transfer 
onions to paper towels to drain, and 
set aside. Add shrimp to oil, and fry 
until crisp and browned, about 2 
minutes; transfer to paper towels to 
drain, and set aside. 

4 To as.semble, arrange 1 spring roll 
wrapper on a work surface so a cor- 
ner faces you. Brush bottom third 
of wrapper with 'A rsp. each chili 
and hoisin sauces, and place 1 leaf 
of lettuce on top; put 'A cup jicama, 
1 'A tbsp. sliced omelette, and I tbsp. 
each bean curd, fried onions, and 
fried shrimp on lettuce. Lift bot- 
tom corner of wrapper over filling; 
pull wrapper back against filling to 
tighten. Fold in sides, and roll for- 
ward to form a 5”-long roll, about 
2Vi' thick; repeat with remain- 
ing wrappers, chili, hoisin, lettuce, 
jicama, omelette, bean curd, onions, 
and shrimp. Transfer rolls to a serv- 
ing platter, and cur each crosswise 

into 4 pieces. Drizzle with more 

chili sauce and hoisin, if you like. 

Rendaiig Ayam 

(Spiced Chickot Re»datig) 
SERVES 6-8 

dll is flavorful Malaysian-style chicken 
curry (pictured on page 56) is a braise 
in reverse; The chicken is cooked in 
coconut milk flavored with spices and 
begins to brown when most of the liq- 
uid cooks away, creating a beautifully 
caramelized exterior. 


iCut chicken: Cur each breast cross- 
wise into 3 pieces, and halve each 
thigh, drumstick, and wing piece, 
discarding wing tips, to produce 
18 pieces total; set aside. Combine 
chiles, shallots, garlic, lemongrass, 
ginger, turmeric, and !4 cup water 
in a small food processor, and pro- 
ce.ss until a smooth paste forms; set 
spice paste aside. 


2 Heat oil In a 12*’ nonstick skillet 
over medium heat; add cardamom, 
lime leaves, star anise, and cinna- 
mon, and cook, stirring, until 
fragrant, about 2 minutes. Add 
spice paste, and cook, stirring 
often, until caramelized and the 
oil beg Ins to separate from the 
paste, 8—10 minutes. Add coconut 
milk, sugar, and salt, and bring to 
a boil; reduce heat to medium-low, 
and cook, stirring, until reduced 
by a third, about 20 minutes. 
Add chicken, stirring to coat in 
sauce, a nd coc )k, stirring occasion- 
ally, until sauce is the consistency 
of thick pea soup, about \Vi—l 
hours. 

3 Continue to cook, stirring con- 
stantly to prevent sauce and chicken 
from burning, until sauce and 
chicken turn a dark caramel color 
and the sauce coats the chicken, 
about 20 minutes. Discard whole 
spices before serving. 

Tauge Goreng 

(Stir-Fried Beat) Sprouts 

With Chinese Chives) 

SERVES 46 

Bean sprouts to take center stage 


in this quick, flavor-packed stir-fry 
(pictured on page 57) of just a few 
ingredients allows. 

2 tbsp. peanut oil 
I clove garlic, thinly sliced 
1 lb, mung bean sprouts 
I tbsp. soy sauce 

Freshly ground black pepper, 
to taste 

4 Chinese chives or scallions, 
thinly sliced 

Heat a 12" skillet over high heat; 
add oil, and swirl to coat bottom of 
skillet. Add garlic, and cook, stir- 
ring, until just golden, about .30 
seconds. Add sprouts, soy sauce, 
and pepper, and cook, stirring, until 
sprouts just begin to wilt, about 1 
minute. Add chives, and cook, stir- 
ring, until just wilted, about 15 
seconds. Serve immediately. 

Ikaii Sunibat 

(Chile Fried Fish) 

SERVES 4 

In Malaysia, this pan-fried fish dish 
(pictured on page 5.3) is typically 
made with stingray filets, but any 
six to ten-inch whole fish will do. 


1 14 oz. tamarind paste (see page 
106) 

2 tbsp. small dried shrimp, 
soaked in boiling water for 
10 minutes, drained (see 


page 106) 

3 cloves garlic, thinly sliced 
1 red Holland chile, stemmed 


and roughly chopped 
'/i small yellow union, roughly 
chopped 


Vi cup canola oil 
1/3 tsp. dried shrimp paste (see 
page 106) 

1 tbsp. sugar 
1 'A tsp. paprika 

1 tsp. srlracha chib sauce (see 
page 106) 

Kosher salt, to taste 

2 small branzino, black sea 
bass, or bluefish (about 1 2 
oz. each), gutted and cleaned 

2 lime wedges, for serving 

1 Bring tamarind and cup water to 
a boil in a 1-qt. saucepan over high 
hear, stirring until paste Is dissolved; 
pour through a fine strainer into a 
small bowl, discard solids, and set 
tamarind sauce aside. Put shrimp, 
garlic, chile, and onion in a small 
food processor, and process until 
smooth; set chile mixture aside. 

2 Heat 2 tbsp. oil in a 12” skillet over 
medium-high heat; add dried shrimp 
paste, and, using a spoon, mash paste 
with oil. Cook, stirring, until fra- 
grant, about 2 minutes. Add chile 
mixture; cook, stirring, until mix- 
ture is no longer raw, 4—6 minutes. 
Add tamarind sauce, sugar, paprika, 
chili sauce, and salt, and cook, stir- 
ring, until thick, 8—10 minutes. 
Remove from heat; transfer chile 
paste to a bowl. 

3 Wipe skillet clean, add remaining 
oil, and return to high hear. Using a 
spoon, stuff fish cavities with chile 
paste, and season with salt and pep- 
per. Fry fish in skillet, turning once, 
until cooked through, 10—12 min- 
utes. Squeeze lime over fish. 


1 3— 4-lb. chicken, cut into 8 
pieces by your butcher 

5 dried chiles de arbol, 
stemmed and roughly 
chopped 

3 shallots, roughly chopped 

3 cloves garlic, rot^hly chopped 

2 stalks lemongrass, tough 
outer layers removed, inte- 
rior layers finely chopped 

1 3 ’’-piece ginger, peeled and 

thinly sliced crosswise 

1 2”-piece fresh or frozen 
turineric, peeled and thinly 
sliced, or i tbsp. ground 
turmeric 

3 tbsp. peanut oil 

6 cardamom pods, cracked 
open 

6 fresh or frozen kaffir lime 
leaves (see page 106) 

4 whole star anise 

2 cinnamon sticks 
2/3 cups coconut milk 

1 tsp. su^r 

Kosher salt, to taste 


Ipoh Ingredients 



The recipes tes'iUred in this story re?y on a siumber of soori^l ■ngredier;s that give Malays’an dishes their characteristic 
balanre, depth, and corrtple>f layers of flavor, O Doub e black rov sajce, aged enger than tradruor’al soy saoce and mi:red 
'.‘.'ith a small amount of molasses, imparts a robust, sunt y caramelized flavor and an appetizing light brown tint to dishes, 
O (op Cheong. or Chinese sausages, are made from pork and a h;gh arro jnt of oork 'at. seasoned with salt sugar, and rice 
wine, and allowed to ferment, w'hmb gives them a delectably sweet-sour undertone. 0 Shaped in small rectangular blocks 
or round cylinders, belocan. or dried shrimp paste, has the consistency of clay, a pungent smell, and an intensely fishy taste 
before it's cooked, Once cooked, however, it becomes a delicate background seasoning o Velvety in texture and neutral 
in :aste, kaey feow. or flat rice noodles, are the perfect backdrop for the classic robust seasonings of Ipoh stir-fries. Thin, 
bright white, f-at, and sold fresh, these are found in the refrigerated sections of Chinese markets, use within a day or two 
ot purchase because they dry out quickly. O Dried shrimp— small, headless, peeled, and sun-dried— lend a briny note to 
dishes When purchasing, make sure to check the color: They should be pale pink to orange pink. Too intense a pink shade 
could indicate excessive preservatives, o Spiced tofu is firm, somewhat dry and spongy, and flavored with soy sauce and 
a variety of Asian spices. Dark golden in color, it comes shrink-wrapped or in small plastic packages and, unlike other tofus, 
is not stored in water. Find it in the refrigerated section of Asian grocery stores, —Betty Corf/no 
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Sour pickles 

(see recipe oh poge 72 ) 
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NURTURING LIVE-CULTURED FOODS, WATCHING 




HEN I WA s A K [ D , evtry pickle 
my father ate was a bit of a disap- 
pointment. Dad, who grew up in 


the 1930s and ’40s in the Bronx, New York, 


remembered plucking kosher sours out of bar- 
rels filled with cloudy brine — “Now those 


were 



he’d tell us. I only knew 
Claussen and other vinegar-cured pickles, 
the kind you buy in jars off the supermar- 
ket shelf, and 1 liked them just fine. But 
when I finally tasted a real pickle — 
made the old-fashioned way, fermented with 




nothing more than salt, water, and time — I 
realized what I had been missing. A vine- 
gary pickle plows through your palate with 

its tart ness (often in a most pleasing way), 
but a live-cultured, salt-cured, fermented 


one tells a more multifaceted story. It is sour, 
to be sure, but it tastes of something more, 
something elusive: It’s the flavor of Middle 
Europe captured in one bite. 

When 1 started cooking for a living, I real- 
ized that the complexity I’d tasted in that 
pickle is the hallmark of well-made fermented 
foods, which include some of my very favorite 
things to eat and drink: not just pickles, but 
aged cheeses, tangy sourdough breads, blister- 
ing kimchis, tart yogurts, winy salamis, and 
of course, wine itself. I’d rush to volunteer on 


fermenting projects in the restaurants where I 
worked: I was eager to learn how salted cab- 
bage could turn into sauerkraut, and how 
buttermilk mixed with cream and stuck in 
the back pantry, turned into a pretty good 
approximation of creme fraiche in a few days. 
Making my own yogurt seemed like kitchen 


Sara Dickerman, a savevr contrihuting 
editor, iioei in Seattle. 



magic, me way it so e 
thickened overnight. 
I’ve been out of 



sou re 


d and 



ional kitchens for 
several years, and in the meantime, it seems 
fermented foods have become something of a 
culinary trend here in the States. Beer mak- 
ing, cheese making, sourdough bread making, 
and, of course, pickle curing are now legiti- 
mate hobbies for the industrious DIY food 
lov 

than 


er. 




more 



ith i 


Items 



kefir (an e 



cent milk drink) and kombucha (fermented 


tea), I grew curious about the vast range of 
fermented, or live-cultured, beverages, foods, 
and condiments found around the world (see 

“The World of Fermentation,” page 74) and 
how they’re actually made. What’s happening 
inside bottles of the fizzy, malty, bread-based 
Eastern Europca n drink kvas^ And could I 
actually make things like soy sauce and miso 
at home? 


The answer to that last question is yes, 
though it would take a long time to make them. 
I learned this from a man named Sandor Katz, 
who is the Johnny Appleseed of fermentation 
in this country. In the final days of summer 
last year, I headed to a bucolic hillside farm in 
central Tennessee for Katz’s five-day workshop 
on fermentation. I was part of an eclectic group 
of 13 students, including a newly wed home- 
steading couple from Maryland, a performance 
artist and poet from Georgia, and a General 
Motors wheel buyer based out of Michigan, 
who had gathered in the humid basement of a 
midcentury ranch house to learn how to pre- 
serve foods. 

Some good friends of mine had introduced 
me to Katz by giving me his celebrated book 


Wild Fermentation (Chelsea Green, 2003). 
Inspired by it, they were running out of counter 
space for all their pickle and sauerkraut proj- 
ects, In Wild Fermentation, Katz writes with an 
infectious combination of erudition and evan- 


gelical vim about the pleasures of fostering and 
consuming edible cultures, from the familiar 
(sauerkraut, beer) to the arcane (a sweet Jap- 
anese rice beverage called amazake, a bubbly 
Guyanese soft drink called sweet potato fly). 
Katz is a 49-year-old with piercing blue eyes 
and a shock of steely curls that creep down over 
a memorable set of silvery muttonchops. He 
was not raised in a pickling family: He grew 



central Tennessee and began gardening. “Itw'as 
a rude surprise to me that all of my cabbages 
and all of my radishes were ready at the same 
time,” says Katz. Not quite knowing what to 
do with his bumper crop, he remembered that 
sauerkraut might be an option, and using The 
Joy of Cooking and some favorite macrobiotic 
cookbooks as guides, he set to fermenting his 
first batch. The garden kept providing, he kept 
pickling and preserving, and before long, he 
was hooked. “Being able to create that flavor 
was really exciting,” says Katz. “And figur- 
ing out an effective way to keep eating those 
fresh vegetables through the fall and winter 
was also really exciting.” 

Katz began our fermentation workshop 
with a lesson on sauerkraut. As we sliced cab- 
bage and tossed it in a stainless steel bowl, he 
explained that long before Pasteur pinpointed 
tiny organisms — microbes — as the source of 
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THEIR COLORS CHANGE, AND TASTING THE RESULTS, IS INCREDIBLY SATISFYING 




fermentation, cultures around the world had but beans account for a great many of them, 
harnessed the power of fermentation to pre- from miso and soy sauce (which can take as 

serve food and improve its qualities (nutritive, much as three years to produce) to black bean 

alcoholic, or merely aesthetic). He revealed paste and tempeh, a patty of soybeans bound 



how wild colonics of micro 
yeast, bacteria, molds, or a combination 


by Rhizopus oli^osporus mold spores. 

In the contemporary world, we have out- 


grow on food, changing its nature as the sourced these various processes to industries 
microorganisms ingest sugars or alcohols and both small and large, but Katz is a cheerleader 
excrete carbon dioxide, acids, or alcohols. lor bringing them back to the home kitchen. “A 


The koji molds that spring up spontaneously lot of people have the idea that eating 



on rice, for example, happen to be the same foods can be healthy for them, and maybe 

ones whose enzymes can turn cooked rice’s they d like to make sauerkraut or yogurt,” he 

starch into sugars. Those sugars then feed says. “But they just have this fear of doing it 
yeasts that transform the rice into the alco- because they don’t have a degree in microbi- 

hol ic drink sake. ology.” True, there are some bacteria that can 

Katz defines fermentation as “the transfor- give you a gastrointestinal malady or worse, but 

mative action of microorganisms.” Often the we are reliant, too, on beneficial bacteria that 
microorganisms in question are bacteria. Take inhibit the growth of the very toxins we tear, 
the sauerkraut we were making, for example. In fact, live-cultured foods — foods that 

abbage is combined with salt, have not been pasteurized or have had the 
squeezed to release its juices, and left to sit in process of fermentation stopped in some 
the resulting brine, the various bacteria on the other way — have long been associated with 



surface of the cabbage begin to grow, creating good health: They are believed to soothe the 
an acidic etivironment that transforms the fla- stomach and boost immune f unction. Yogurt 
vor of the cabbage into the sweet-funky stuff sales, for example, have boomed in the 
we know as sauerkraut. This acidity also dis- few years, in no small part because of yogurt s 



courages the growth of pathogenic bacteria. 


u 


probiotic” promise to regulate digestion. 


Similarly, bacteria can also change milk into Katz is intrigued by studies that suggest eat- 
yogurt and fresh cheese, and help turn fresh ing cultured foods is fortifying: He himself 
sausages into long-lived salamis. But bacteria has been HIV positive since 1991 and strongly 
are not the only microbes that transform our believes that his habit of eating cultured foods 

edibles: Yeasts consume the sugars in grains and has helped him maintain— and sometimes, 

fruits and excrete alcohol, creating beer, wine, after health downturns, regain — his 




alongside his use of antiretroviral drugs. 




Still, many home cooks are cagey about fer- 
mentation precisely because it does not always 


and spritzy tonics. Sourdough bread is 
yeast-bacteria collaboration: Ihe gassy 
exuded by the yeast in the sourdough 
bread rise, while bacteria create a sour envi- go smoothly. Harmless but ungainly molds 
ronment that gives the bread its characteristic can bloom on the surface of a long-aged proj- 
tang. In Asia, countless foods are fermented, ect, and, yes, bottles can explode — as my class 


learned when we made a watermelon drink, 
soured and carbonated with a bacterial yeast 
culture called tibicos. Despite Katz’s urging to 
use plastic bottles, we ran out and decanted the 
drink into an old vodka bottle. In the morn- 
ing there was shrapnel; Ihe jug had exploded 
in the night, leaving shards of glass and sticky 
pink fluid all over the kitchen. We were lucky 
that no one was hurt, hor Katz, such mishaps 
are part of the learning process. “There’s a cer- 
tain amount of flexibility and improvisation 

that you need to have if you're going to do these 

things,” he said, as we cleaned up the mess. 


On the last evening of the workshop, 
there was a huge bonfire party where we ate 
goat from the farm and foods we’d made in 
the workshop, including tempeh, pickles, and 
lots of sauerkraut. After that sendoff, I came 


home from Tennessee and quickly started 
culturing with wild enthusiasm — making 
homemade Concord grape soda, crunchy pick- 
les from baby vegetables I had bought at the 
farmers’ market, sourdough bread, and vine- 
gar from leftover wine. My basement shelves 
quickly filled with jars and bottles, and I found 
true satisfaction in the mere act of nurturing 
them, watching their colors change, and ulti- 
mately tasting their transformation. 

As a caregiver for millions of microorgan- 
isms, I have to admit, I’ve started to develop 
favorites. I’m darned proud of my kefir, whose 
Lilture keeps rolling along on my countertop. 
And my vinegar, well, it’s pretty terrific — I’ve 
got my eyes on an oak barrel to make my next 
attempt in. And I’ve kept putting up new 
batches of sauerkraut and cucumber pickles: 
Katz’s original fermentation revelation passed 
on to vet another fermentation convert. 
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SOUR PICKLES 

M AKKS AH OUT 1 QUART 
Most commercial pickles arc pre- 
served with vioegat, which is the 
product of one kind of fermenta- 
tion, But sour pickles (pictured on 
page 68) develop their complex fla- 
vor thanks to lactic fermentation, 
the process by w^hith the naturally 
occurring bacteria Lattohatilhis 
transforms and preserves foods, 
usually in a brine. The balance of 
salinity is key: You want enough 
salt to get a nice, crisp pickle and 

to prevent the grow th of pathogens 
or mold, but not so much that the 
pickles are unpleasant to eat. Tradi- 
tional techniques for creating firm 
pickles include adding grape leaves, 
oak leaves, of horseradish leaves — 
all rich in tannins, which prevent 
the pickles from going soft — to 
the brine. In a sterilized 2-qt, glass 
jar, combine Vi cup packed dill 
fronds, 1 tsp. whole black pepper- 
corns, 10 cloves garlic, peeled, 5 
dried chiles de arbol, and 1 fresh 
grape leaf (optional). Place I -A lb. 
3— 4"-long mini gherkins in the jar 
over the aromatics. Dissolve 6 tbsp. 
kosher or sea salt in 6 cups warm 
filtered water in a bowl to make a 

brine, and then pour the brine over 
the gherkins until covered. Pour 
any remaining brine or \vater into 
a resealable plastic sandwich bag, 
and place the bag on top of the 
gherkins to keep them submerged. 
Drape a large kitchen towel over 
the far and let sit at room tem- 
perature (ideally 70“-75*) until 
gherkins have cured to your taste, 
about 3—4 weeks. Once pickles are 

soured, cover jars with lids, and 
refrigerate for up to 1 week. 
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INDIAN LIME RICKLES 

MAKES ABOUT 2 CUPS 
Tangy, tender lime pickles {pic- 
tured on page 69) are a flavorful 
staple of India, a condiment that 
adds sour, spicy punch to meals. 
WeVe adapted the classic recipe, 
w^hich calls for fermenting the cit- 
rus w^ith sail in the sun before 
blending it with a spice paste and 
lime juice, by using small and sweet 
Key limes rather than traditional 
Indian varieties. Using a paring 
knife, quarter 25 Key limes length- 
wise, leaving them attached by VS ' 
at the stem ends. Using your fin- 
gers, rub the limes inside and out 
with 'A cup kosher or sea salt in a 
bowT Transfer limes and salt to 
a 1-plnt sterilized glass jar, pack- 
ing them in tightly to fit. Cover 
jar with lid, and place jar near a 
window or any other spot indoors 
where it w ill receive a lot of sun- 
light and warimh; let the jar sit in 
this environmeni for 1 week, shak- 
ing the jar once a day 10 evenly 
disperse brine. After 1 week, heat 'A 
Clip canola oil in a 10’^ skillet over 
medium-high heat; add ! A tsp. 
brown mustard seeds, 'A isp. fenu- 
greek seeds, and 20 fresh or frozen 

curry leaves, and cook, stirring, 
until seeds stop popping and spices 
are lightly toasted, about 2 min- 
utes. Transfer to a spice grinder or 
small food processor, and process 
into a smooth paste. Stir in 2 tsp. 
cayenne, 1 tsp, ground turmeric, 
and 14 tsp. asafetida (see page 106). 
Mix spice mixture with 1 cup fresh 
lime juice, and then pour mixture 
into jar with limes; seal with lid. 
Shake jar to evenly disperse ingre- 
dients, and store in the refrigerator 
for at least 1 week to infuse flavors. 
Use for up to 1 year. 


SRICED RED WINE 
VINEGAR 

MAKES ABOUT 4 QUARTS 
Wine left out in the open air wdll 
naturally turn to vinegar. How^ 

does this happen? Acetabaiier bac- 
teria and Myeoiiermi ateti yeasts 
accumulate on the surface of the 
wine, gobbling up its alcohol and 
turning it into vinegar. Vine- 
gar fermentation requires plenty 
of oxygen, so it is important to 
have as much of your wine as pos- 
sible exposed to the air — an open 

carafe^ jug, or crock w ill work fine. 
While vinegar-making microflora 
will spontaneously gather on your 
wine, you may choose to kick-start 
the process with a mother of vine- 
gar culture {see page 106). This red 
wine vinegar {pictured at right) is 
flavored with star anise and cloves, 
and makes an excellent all-purpose 
seasoning for everything from 
salad dressings to marinades. In 
a 1-gallon glass jar or crock, com- 
bine one 8-oz. mother of vinegar 
culture for red wine with its liquid, 
2 cups ted wine, and I cup filtered 
w^ater. Cover the mouth of the jar 
with a triple layer of cheesecloth, 
and secure with kitchen twine or a 
rubber band. Set aside in a warm, 
dark place, or set near a window 
and cover with a dark cloth. After 2 
weeks, add 2 more cups wine. Con- 
tinue adding 2 cups wine every 2 
wrecks until you have I gallon total. 
After about a month, once the vin- 
egar has sufficiently soured, pour it 
through a fine strainer into a 6-qt. 
saucepan and heat over medium 
heat until an instant-read ther- 
mometer reads 155^. Maintain this 
temperature for 30 minutes (this 
will stop the alcoholic conversion 
process and produce a stable vin- 
egar). Remove front heat and add 
20 whole allspice berries, 16 whole 
cloves, 10 whole star anise, 8 sticks 
cinnamon, and eight T’-wide strips 
orange zest; let cool. Pour vine- 
gar into 4 sterilized 1-qi. glass jars, 
dividing spices evenly between Jars, 
and cover wdth lids. Let sit until 
vinegar is flavored with spiccs, at 
least 1 w'eek. 



FERMENTED BEETS 
WITH ORANGE AND 
GINGER 

MAKES ABOUT 1 QUART 
Whey, the nutritious by-product of 
the cheesemaking and yogurtmak- 
ing pro^ :ess, is full of L/tct&haci/lit 
so it serves as a fantastic fermenta- 
tion starter. This recipe (pictured 
at right) is inspired by rosL a Jew- 
ish specially from the Ukraine 
that calls for pickling beets in 
brine. The sweet, spiced beets are 
seasoned w4th orange zest and mus- 
tard seeds, and make for a delicious 
accompaniment to roast meats or 
fish. You can purchase whey online 
(see page 106) or make your ow^ii 
by draining store-bought live-cul- 
ture yogurt in a cheesecloth-lined 
mesh sieve over a bowl: The drained 
liquid is w^hey. Bring a 4-qi. sauce- 
pan of salted water to a boil, and 
add 4 medium beets, peeled and 
sliced into ^'-thick rounds; cook 
until just tender, about 3 min- 
utes. Drain and transfer to a bow^l 
of ice water, and let sit for 2 min- 
utes to chill. Drain and place beets 
in a sterilized 1-qt. glass jar along 
with 1 isp. brown mustard seeds, 

1 tsp. whole allspice berries, 1 tsp. 

whole black peppercorns, 1 tsp. 
whole cloves, 2 sticks cinnamon, 
one V* piece ginger, peeled and 
cut into matchsticks, and the peel 
of 1 orange, cut off in wide strips. 

In a medium bowl, stir together 

2 tbsp. whey, 2 tbsp. honey^ and 

3 cups w^arm filtered w^ater; pour 
over beets until covered. Pour any 
remaining brine or water into a 
resealable plastic sandwich bag, 
and place bag on top of beets to 
keep them submerged. Drape a 
large kitchen towel over the jar, and 
let sit at room temperature (ide- 
ally 70*-75“) until beets have cured 
to your taste, about 1 week. Once 

beets are cured, season them with 
kosher or sea salt to taste, cover jar 
w^ith lid, and refrigerate for up to 
I week. 
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THE WORLD OF 

FERMENTATION 

Practically every culture harnesses 
the natural process of fermenta- 
tion to preserve and enhance the 
flavor certain foods^ In fact, fer- 
mentation is responsihie for some 
of our most basic staples, like cof- 
fee, vanilla, chocolate O, and some 
teas. Black tea, for exam- 
ple^ from Yunnan^ China^ has an 
earthy taste thanks to the way its 
leaves are cured. Fermented dairy 
foods, too, are ancient and ubiqui- 
tous. All yogurt is lacto-fernientedi 
Lightly tart /jr/me/z & from the Mid- 
dle East is a thickened version that's 
been drained of whey, Kefir o , an 
effervescent milk drink from Cen- 
tra! Asia,, is bubbly with yeast. Fresh 
cheeses, like ricotta, fernierls cheescj 
and from the Balkans, are 

only mildly fermented. But rip- 
ened knjjnak O develops a pungent 
tang that tastes like a cross between 
goat cheese and Roquefort. Aged, 
washed-rind cheeses like Epoisses 
Bourgogfie (D take on a pun- 
gent creaminess thanks to a bacteria 
called Butter 

is more flavor ful when fermented: 
Cultured butter is made w^ith 
fermented cream, which gives it a 
tangy depth. O Fermented beans 
are believed to have been first made 
thousands of years ago by Chinese 
Buddhist monks seeking an alter- 
native to meat. By the 8th century, 
Japanese home cooks were making 
miso ® , a ferment of soybeans and 

m 

grain — usually rice or barley — with 
salt and the mold Aspergillus aryz^ie; 
the longer it ferments, the darker 
and more flavorful it becomes. Soy 
sauce e is made using Aspergil- 
lus 10 ferment a brew^ of soybeans 
and wheat. The sticky \vhole-bean 
Japanese condiment uutto O is 
made with soybeans that have been 
cooked, cooled, and wrapped in 
straw mats until they ferment with 

Badlius JijTffo. I he Chinese call fer- 
mented soybean curd /if-™ ©, or 
spoiled milk; these creamy cubes are 
as piquant as blue cheese and great 
for flavoring stir-fried greens. While 
many store-bought foods have been 
pasteurized to stop fermentation, 
Bragg Organic Raw' Apple Cider 
Vinegar o is alive, as evidenced 
by its healthy vinegar mother — a 
cioudv blob of the beneficial bacte- 
ria Acef(t/fucrer^ pectin, and apple 
residues — ^and its fresh apple fla- 
vor. Table olives o are fermented 


chi O (made with everything from 
cabbage to tadish)^ Japanese pick- 
led burdock salted turnip ® and 
pickled mustard greens O from all 
across Asia, and turshi Q, a brined, 
mixed pickle from the Middle East 
that is sometimes flavored with hot 
pepper and horseradish. Poi the 
Hawaiian paste made from taro, 
is traditionally fermented in pits. 
Black garlic Oj which originated in 
Korea, has a iennel-like taste; it has 
been heai-cured until its sugars and 
amino acids produce the dark pig- 
ment melanoidin. Fish is another 
important category^ of fermented 
foods: Vietnamese salted tuna o Js 
cured in a brine solution with fish 
sauce, oik ^nd sugar. The ancient 
Romans made a fish sauce called 
gar uni that was a precurse r to Ita- 
ly’s to/^tura f/i a lid ©j an amber 
liquid made of aged, salt-cured 
anchovies that adds flavor to sauces 
and vegetables. Beverages like beer 
and wine are among the world s 

oldest fermented products. Beer is 
made by adding yeast to a malted 
grain, hopSn and water. (Marmite 
o. a beloved u mam i- packed Brit- 
ish sandwich spread^ is made with 
spent bre\vers^ yeast.} Fresh fruit is 
added to lambic beers, like Frank 
Boons Black Cherry Kriek Lambic 
o from Belgium, to provoke a sec- 
ond fermentation. Any fruit can be 
fermented into wine: Commonly 
referred to as the ‘Englishmans 
grape,'’ elderberries © create a 
sweetly sour version. Kiras O from 
Russia is a lightly fermented malted 
beverage typically made wdth rye 
bread; niauiry © from the Carib- 
bean is made from the fermented 
bark of the carob tree; and Mexi- 
co's pnlifue © is fermented agave. 
The culture responsible for the fizzy, 
fermented tea konibucha © is a 
thriving symbiotic colony of bacte- 
ria and yeasts. Fermented grains are 
at w^ork in lots of foods: liili ©,the 
savory cakes from India, are made 
from a bubbly batter of ground rice 

and black flabl that's left out 

overnight to attract airborne bacte- 
ria. Puto © from the Philippines is 
similar but made with ground rice 
only. Meats are preserved by fer- 
mentation, too, from Vietnam s iiem 
chua ©, made by fermenting gar- 
licky raw pork sausage wrapped in 
banana leaves, to Italian soppres- 
sata ©, which is dry-cured with salt 
and aged until its flavor deepens. 

— Marne Sett&n 


in a brine solution that encourages 
I^ctobaeilhis, one of the main bac- 
teria responsible for sauerkraut © 
and other pickles like Korean kim- 
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TiHAPE soda 


M A K K S A 1^ OUT 1 1. 1 TE R 
Yeasti are tremendous bubblers — 
the carbon dioxide they exude is 
responsible fur inflating breads and 

pastries, and they also add sparkle 
CO many drinks. Beer, cbantpagne, 
and hard ciders get their carbon- 
ation (and their alcuhal) from 
yeasts, and so do some soft drinks^ 
which ferment for shorter periods 
and therefore aren^t so alcoholic. 

Th is s\veet, fizzy Concord grape 
soda (pictured opposite, at top 

right) is sec to bubbling with a pur- 
chased culture of champagne yeast 
(see page 106), which gives it a pro- 
nounced effervescence. To attain 
ample carbonation, you have to 
pressurize the soda in sealed ves- 
sels, preferably plastic bottles with 
screw tops that won^t explode if too 
much CO 2 builds up. For starters* 
bring 2 VS cups pure Concord grape 
juice, 2^^ cups filtered water, and 
Vi cup sugar (or cup agave nec- 
tar) to a simmer in a4-qt. saucepan 
over medium-low heat, and cook, 
stirring occasionally* until slightly 
reduced, about 30 minutes. Stir in 
% tsp, champagne yeast* and drape 
a large kitchen towel over sauce- 
pan; let sit for 2d hours. Using a 
funnel, pour soda into a sterilized 
1-liter plastic soda buttle, filling to 
wdthin r’ of the top or lower. Close 
bottle tightly with top and let sit 
at room temperature (ideally 70“— 

75*) for 24 hours (the bottle should 

become rock-hard with the pressure 
that builds up within). Refriger- 
ate suda for 2 days before opening 
and serving. Drink soda w ithin 1 
week of opening, and store in the 
refrigerator. 


MIXED BABY 
VEGETABLE PICKLES 

MAKES A ROUT 1 QUART 
The recipe for this lacto-fermented 
mixed pickle (pictured opposite* at 
bottom right) is flexible: Use what- 
ever vegetables happen to inspire 
you at the market, and feel free to 
tweak the seasonings. The benefit 
of using baby vegetables is not only 
aesthetic; because of their small 
size* they cure faster. Also because 
of their small size* and their sweet, 
mild flavor, we don^t w^ant to use 

too much salt In the brine: As a 
safeguard, >ve add just a bit of white 
wine vinegar. In a sterilized 2-qt. 
glass jar, combine 'A cup packed dit! 
fronds* 2 tsp. w hole black pepper- 
corns, 12 cloves garlic, peeled, and 
4 dried chiles de arbol. Place 1 A lb. 

mixed baby vegetables, such as car- 
rots* zucchini, eggplants, radishes* 
asparagus* green beans* or pearl 
onions, in the jar over aromatics. 
Dissolve 6 tbsp. kosher or sea salt 
and 2 ibsp. white wine vinegar in 6 
cups warm filtered w^ater in a bowl 
to make a brine, and then pour over 
vegetables until covered. Pour any 
remaining brine into a resealable 
plastic sandwich bag, and place 

bag on top of vegetables to keep 
the vegetables submerged. Drape 
a large kitchen towel over the jar 
and lei sit at room temperature 
(ideally 70^—75“) until vegetables 
have soured to your taste, about 
5—4 weeks. Once pickles are cured* 
cover jar with lid, and refrigerate 
for up to 1 week. 


SPICY SAUERKRAUT 

M A K E S A OUT 6 C U PS 
All around the world* fermented 
cabbage has been a life sustain- 
ing bridge between the fall harvest 

and the first green shoots of spring. 
There’s Eastern Europe’s sauer- 
kraut, Korea's kimchi, and Latin 
America’s lightly fermented 
titf-tiflo. This spicy slaw (pic- 
tured opposite, at middle right) is 
a riff on that last condiment; it’s 
sweet but not too funky, and per- 
fect alongside grilled fish or as a 

condiment for Tacos, To ferment 
cabbage, you have to thinly slice 
and massage it with salt to force the 
water out of the vegetable and cre- 
ate a brine. Within a few days, the 
acidifying activity of severa! strains 
of bacteria (including Lactobacil- 
/us) will start tranforming it into 
this sweetly sour and spicy con- 
diment. In a large bowl* combine 
1 cup r'-long matchstick carrots* 

1 tbsp. kosher or sea salt, 1 tbsp. 
dried oregano, tsp, crushed red 
chile flakes, 2 medium red onions, 
very thinly sliced lengthwise, and 
1 large head (about 2!4 lb.) green 
cabbage, cured and shredded, and 
massage ingredients with your 

hands until the cabbage begins to 
release its liquid. Transfer cabbage 
mixture to a sterilized 1-qt. plas- 
tic container with a large mouth* 
such as a cleaned plastic yogurt or 
sour cream container. Place a plate 
small enough to fit inside the con- 
tainer over the cabbage and place a 
heavy can or weight on top to keep 
cabbage mixture submerged in liq- 
uid. Drape a large kitchen tow^el 
over container and let sit at room 
temperature (ideally 70°— 75“) for 5 

days. Uncover and transfer cabbage 
mixture to a sterilized 1-qt. glass 
jar, cover with lid, and refrigerate 
for 1 day before serving. The sauer- 
kraut will keep for 1 week stored in 
refrigerator. 


PRE\"ENT1NCj PROBLFjMS 77jc uVjiiwj of ruitur^ — iighi, iwd more — tan someUmei u^redk havoc on ft) m^}i- 

tiition pTojt'cu, iij Sit f 'guard, you (.an control the kind oj^ hacteri a your jernierits are exposed to by sterdszhig jars and cijuipnieut by boiling 
themjor !0 mhtuies and letting them air-dry. For more techniques on ensuring suecas while fermenting, see ^ Live Lessons, page 9% 
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Clockwise from top 
left: Rabbi Yari' 

kel Pinson helps his 
granddaughter eat 
kreplach soup; fish 
balls in tomato sauce 
(see page &7 for rec- 
ipe); revelers, between 
meals in asukkah on 
Kingston Avenue; beef 
rib and meatball stew 
(see page S9 for rec- 
ipe}. Opposite page: 
challah knots (see 
page 87 for recipe). 


I t’s a brisk fall evening on Kingston 

Avenue in Crown Heights, Brooklyn, a 
thoroughfare lined with kosher bakeries 
and restaurants. TTiotigh it is almost mid- 
night, many stores are still open and several 
blocks have been cordoned oft by the police. I 
am in a crowd of hundreds of women angling 
for a glimpse of the revelers before us: A sea 
of men in black and white, most wearing 
wide-brimmed hats, .spinning, beads of sweat 
dripping from their beards as they match the 
frenetic pace of the music pumping from a 
stage in the street. I can’t help but cheer a lit- 
tle. Ihe joy is infectious. 

The cause of the revelry is Sukkot, Juda- 
ism’s seven-day celebration of thanksgiving. In 
Crown Heights, the center of the Lubavitch 

K AT [ E Ro BB I NS IS ii Writer living in Los Ange- 
les. This is her first fieature for s av e u r , 


Jewish community, its referred to by its 
Hebrew name, z’man simehateimt, the Season 



of Our Rejoicing. Sukkot commemorates the 5 
Jews’ 40-year trek through the desert follow- § 
ing the Exodus from Egypt. It s also a harvest | 
festival, a week long marathon of praying, * 
studying, partying, and perhaps most impor- < 


tant, 




Growing up in a multifaith family, I didn’t 
celebrate Sukkot. Even as 1 became more inter- 
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ested in my Jewish heritage after my fathers g 
death when 1 was 16, 1 still overlooked the hoi- i 


iday. Ihen a couple of years ago, my husband, | 
Daniel Berson, and 1 visited his family in Den- I 
ver for Sukkot, and 1 fell in love with it. All | 


meals during the holiday are consumed in a R 
sukkah (see “Harvest Ritual,” page 82), a tern- o 
porary hut built to honor those biblical desert S 
meals, dlie first two nights and final evening § 
of Sukkot are marked with lavish feasts; in the d 
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HARVEST 

RITUAL 

The holiday of Sukkot 
is named for the suk- 
kah, the booth that is 
central to this week- 
long festival. The 
structure pays hom- 
age t o t he tempora ry 
dwellings that Bibli- 
cal Jews built during 
their years of wander- 
ings after the exodus 
from Egypt, Sukkot is 
also a harvest holiday, 
and the hut resembles 
the shelters that farm- 
ers built in the fields 
during periods of 
round-the-clock work- 
When constructing 
a sukkah. Jewish law 
requires the following: 
The structure must 
have at least three 
walls; it must be large 
enough to fit atable; 
the roof must be made 
from organic materi- 
als that have been cut 
away from the earth; 
and the roof must have 
ope ni ngs t h at reveal 
the stars, which sym- 
bolizes, among other 
things, people’s depen- 
dence upon God. For 
the week, the sukkah 
becomes a home away 
from home— all meals 
are eaten there, and 
people are encour- 
aged to sleep there as 
well. A sukkah can 
be large or small, lav- 
ish or humble. The 
materials used vary: 
Bukharian Jews from 
Central Asia have long 
used fabrics for the 
walls and willow for 
the roof: in the United 
States, it’s common 
to see huts made with 
plywood and tarp. 
decorated with pro- 
duce, plastic or real. 

In Israel, restaurants 
build sukkot (plural 
for sukkah) so cus- 
tomers can dine out 
during the holiday. 
There arc other efforts 
to update the sukkah. 
Last year in New York 
City, Sukkah City, a 
design competition, 
invited architects to 
roimaginc the struc- 
ture. The winner was 

a sphere made from 
marsh grass, plywood, 
and twine. Gabriella 
Gf* rsh t’ nso Ti 


interim days, the huts become rest stops, their 
tables laid w ith finger lootls and one-pot meals. 
At my first Sukkot dinner, we sat around a 
patio table bundled up in jackets, and savored 
our food beneath the scars. Like picnicking, 
eating our rice-stuffed acorn squash and warm 
apple crisp in the sukkah 
ence above the daily concerns of our lives. 

After that, I wanted to learn more about 




the holiday: I remembered hearing that in 
Crown Heights, not far from where my dad 
was raised, there are massive Sukkot festivi- 
ties. Thousands of Lubavitchers come to the 


neighborhood each year from as far away as 
the Middle East, Europe, and South America. 
It s considered a mitzvah (good deed) to open 
your sukkah to guests, so nearly every home 
in this roughly 100-square-block community 
has its own, some big enough to host hundreds. 
Crown Heights is the center of this sect of 
ultraorthodox Hasidic jews, home to approxi- 
mately 15,000 followers, a number that swells 
to 20,000 during Sukkot. The group is united 
by a devout observance ofjewish law' — all keep 
kosher, avoid working on Sabbath, and follow 
dictates of dress and behavior. Yet because of 
the people’s far-flung origins, the holiday table 
can be a wonderful pastiche of global Jewish 
foods. I w'anted to trv them all. 

I knew that gaining access to this tight-knit 
group w'Ould be a challenge, so I called the 
Center for Kosher Culinary Arts, in Brook- 
lyn. The director, Jesse Blonder, immediately 
said, ‘TVe got the lady for you.” Elka Pinson, 

one of the academy’s founders and a real mdcher 

(big shot) in the Crown Heights commu- 
nity (she’s also a psychologist and a part-time 
matchmaker), would be an ideal guide. After 
one conversation with Pinson, I knew I was in 
good hands. “Sukkot is the ultimate time,” she 
told me, but I needed to be ready to celebrate 

“literally all night. ” 


On a Monday, I join Pinson in her home 
kitchen. She is an energetic woman, and svears 


a colorful scarf that covers her hair. We are 
there to cook with her daughters, Bkima, 17, 
and Mushky, 22, and her mother, Rita Jacobs. 
Elka’s refrigerator shelves are already groaning 
with salads and dips — garlicky eggplant spread 
and sesame uchina — which the girls place in 
the family’s sukkah for passing late-night rev- 
elers. Tliere are poppy-seed cookies called 
pirishkes^ a recipe from Elka’s grandmother 
Goldie. Elka offers me a taste of another of 


Goldie’s specialties, a nutty plum strudel. 

There are no religiously prescribed dishes for 
Sukkot, but patterns emerge on the holiday’s 
menus. “You need practical, durable food,” 


says Elka, “It has to taste good, but it can’t 
be too delicate, too fussy.” The foods tend to 
alternate between warming dishes, perfect for 
meals in the chilly autumn air, and ones that 
can be eaten cold. Casseroles are popular, as 
are stews like tzimmes, made with root vege- 
tables, Tzimmes is eaten throughout the year 
by Ashkenazi Jews (who have rtjots in Central 
and Eastern Europe), but its inclusion of fall 
produce — like carrots, parsnips, and plums — 
makes it a staple of this harvest holiday. Stuffed 
vegetables also represent the season’s bounty, 
and Jacobs fills cabbage leaves with ground beef 
and rice. She tops them with a sweet-and-sour 
tomato sauce, whose candied flavor represents 
hopes for a sweet new year. Elka uses a similar 
sauce for her stew of savory fish balls. 

Elka and her mother also make kreplach, 
pasta filled with minced chicken, which is ira- 
dirionallv served in broth on Sukkot’s final 
day. I watch as they roll the dough paper-thin 
and cut out small circles. Jacobs spoons the 


THE FOODS 
TEND TO BE 
WARMING 
DISHES, 
PERFECT FOR 


EATING IN 
THE CHILLY 
AUTUMN AIR 


ground meat onto the rounds, giving each a 
twist so its sides cling together (see “Mastering 
the Fold,” page 86). “Otherwise they spill out, ’ 
says Jacobs, “and you get meat soup.” 

The foods of Judaism are inherently tied to 


the practice of the religion, so while the fla- 
vors are different from North Africa to the 


Americas, the meaning behind each meal is 
shared, and the similarities are inescapable. I 
discover this as Elka leads me from home to 
home, affording me the opportunity to taste 
Sukkot’s delicious range. In many kitchens, I 
sample slow-cooked foods, the kind that get 
better as they sit untended on the hearth, a 
delicious and universal result of the restric- 


tions on cooking during Sabbath. 

At the home of Elka’s friend Tanya Rogal- 
sky, we try ffina pkaila, a Tunisian stew of 
spinach, white beans, flanken (beef short rib), 
and boiilettes — meatballs with plenty of cilan- 
tro, mint, and parsleys — which Tanya serves 
over couscous with a side of chickpea salad. 
We also go to see Elka’s friend Tiki Dean, 
who is Yemeni and, (continued on pnge 8G) 
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Eastern Park^vay^ the main synagogue in Crown 


wheat croquettes^ see page S7 For recipe); Rabbi 
Mendel Schneerson holds the Four Species^ which 
are used in special Sukkot blessings; plum strudel 
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Cbck-wise from top 
Jodie Cohn 
Wiishinsky and Rita 
Jacobs stuff cabbage at 
Elka Einson's kitchen 
table; kreplach soup 
(see page 87 for rec- 
ipe); Crown Heights 
resident Mendel 
Zirkind tests his cre- 
ation; stuffed cabbage 
rolls (see page 87 for 
recipe). 


(continued from pnge 82) unlikt; her Ashkena.?,! 
neighbors, embraces heat during this holiday 
of sweet foods. She makes a ^esty zaatar dip 
and a fiery Yemeni schug, a spread of jalape- 
hos, cilantro, and garlic. Dean also prepares 
cumin-scented ground beef that’s wrapped in 
dough (a cousin of kibbeh., in w'hich the filling 
is fried in a shell of bulgur wheat and lamb). 
The snacks and dips are perfect for a quick bite 
before returning to the streets to dance. 

1ns[de th e su kk ah, just big enough for 
two long rabies and a mess of chairs, rhe bam- 
boo-and-cedar-branch roof gives off an earthy 
fragrance. Elka has left me in the able hands 
of Gershon and Rochel Leah Eichorn, both 
masterful cooks. They re expecting 120 or so 
guests over the next several days, and tonight’s 
feast is about to commence. We recite bless- 
ings over the wine and Rochel Leah’s eggy 


challah, which we then dip in honey. 

Tlie meal is passed around the table, family 
style. Salads make their way first — my favorite 
is crisp cauliflower with black olives and roasted 
peppers. For the soup course, we slurp bowls 
of chicken stock, which Gershon simmered 
for more than six hours, using plenty of leet 
and knee bones. Then we tuck into the main 
courses: minute steaks with ginger and apricot 
sauce, and chicken cutlets baked w ith garlic 
and lemon, lliey’re served with savory noodle 
kugel, a satisfying, pepper-spiked casserole. 

With dessert — marble and honev cakes— the 
men drink schnapps while humming wordless 
songs called nlgunim. As we eat, more guests 
arrive: a group from Argentina, visitors from 
Australia. It’s hard to tell who has been invited 
and who has shown up unannounced, but I’m 
learning that for the Lubavitchers, there’s little 
distinction. We re all welcome to eat, 


MASTERING 
THE FOLD 

Kreplach, the meat- 
filled dumpling;; 
served on Sukkot, 
can be finicky. When 
making them, keep 
the.se tips in mind: 

To prevent the kre- 
plach from opening 
while beingboiled, 
pinch the seams of 
the dough together 
tightly and refriger- 
ate the dumplings on 
a well-floured plate— 
firmer dougli is less 
likely to tear. Roll the 
dough as thin as possi- 
ble to reduce cooking 
time and ensure a del- 
icate dumpling. To 
fold the kreplach into 
the traditional trian- 
gle shape, we suggest 
the method below. O 
On a floured surface, 
roll dough to a V*-inch 


thickness. Usinga 
3-inch round pastry 
cutter, cut dough into 
circles. Place 1 tbsp. 

filling in the center of 


each round. Moisten 
edges with w'ater. O 
Fold the edges of the 

dough toward the cen- 
ter to make three even 


sides. O Press tightly 
to seal. Yon should 
now have a tight, tri- 
angular dumpling. 

—Kellie Evans 
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Baba Gkaniiouj 

(Mashed Eggplant Spread) 

SERVES 1 

Tills eggplant spread (pictured on 
page 85) is made creamier wi th the 
additloji of mayonnaise. 

8 cloves garlic, un pee led 
2 medium eggplants 
'A cup fresh lemon juice 
Vi cup plus 2 tbsp. taliini 
2 tbsp. mayonnaise 
1 tbsp. finely chopped parsley 
1 tsp. ground cumin 
1 tsp. paprika 

Kosher salt and ifeshly 
ground black pepper, to taste 

Place garlic and eggplants on a foil' 
lined baking sheet, and broil until 
tender and charred all over, about 
10 minutes for garlic, and about 40 
minutes for eggplant. Peel and seed 
eggplants, and mash flesh with peeled 
garlic, juice, tahini, mayonnaise, 2 
t.sp. panslcy, the cumin, paprika, and 
salt and pepper in a bowl; sprinkle 
with remaining parsley. 


Cauliflower Salad 

SERVES 4 

Til is bri nv mix of cau lifl ower and 
olives (pictured on page 85) is a 
refreshing starter salad. 

2 cups thinly sliced cauliflower 
14 cup chopped kaJamata olives 
14 cup chopped roasted red bell 

peppers 

'A cup finely chopped scallions 
Vi cup olive oil 

3 tbsp. fresh lemon juice 
1 tsp. marjoram, minced 
1 tsp. oregano, minced 

Kosher salt and freshly 
ground black pepper, to taste 


work surface until smoo th, about 
8 minutes. Cover, and let sit until 
doubled in size, about I hour. 
Punch down dough, cover, and let 
sit for 45 minutes more. 

2H eat oven to 350“. Form dough 
into twelve 10”-long ropes; tie each 
rope into a knot, tucking ends under- 
neath. Transfer to a 9*' x 13^’ baking 
pan; cover, and let sit for 30 minutes. 
Brush with egg; bake until browned, 
about 20 minutes. 

Fish Balls in Tomato Sauce 

SERVES 4 

A .spicy tomato sauce injects bright 
flavor into these fish balls (pictured 
on page 80). 

1 lb. ground cod or haddock 
'A cup matzo meal 
Vi cup finely chopped parsley 
1 tsp. ground cumin 
'A tsp. ground coriander 
Vi tsp. ground ginger 
5 doves garlic, finely chopped 

1 egg white, lightly beaten 
Kosher salt and freshly 
ground black pepper, to taste 

2 tbsp. canola oil 

3 tbsp. tomato paste 

2 cups fish or vegetable stock 
1 cup whole, peeled canned 
tomatoes with juice, crushed 
1 tsp. sugar, plus more to taste 
Vi tsp. cayenne 
Vi tsp. crushed red chile Rakes 
Vi tsp. ground allspice 




Vi 

Vi 

1 

1 

14 



thinly sliced, plus 14 cup 
finely grated 

ribs celery, finely chopped 
Ground black pepper, to taste 


cup tomato paste 
cup raisins 
cup honey 

cup fresh lemon juice 
32-oz. can whole peeled 
tomatoes with juice, pureed 
lb. ground chuck 
cup uncooked long-grain 
white rice, soaked in hot wa- 
ter for 10 minutes, drained 
tbsp. beef stock 
tsp. paprika 



egg, lightly beaten 


1 Bring a large pot of salted water to 
a boil over high heat; add cabbage, 
and cook, pulling oft each outer leaf 
with tongs as It becomes tender, 
about 2 minutes per leaf. Transfer 
leaves to a baking sheet and con- 
tinue until you have 20 leaves. 


FOR THE filling: 

2 tbsp. olive oil 

3 doves garlic, minced 

1 large yellow onion, minced 
8 oz. ground chuck 

2 tsp. ground cinnamon 
2 tsp. ground allspice 

Kosher salt and freshly 
ground black pepper, to taste 
14 cup lightly toasted pine nuts 
Canola oil, for frying 


iMake the shell: Place lamb, bulgur 
wheat, salt, cumin, coriander, onion, 
and pepper in a food processor, and 
process until a smooth paste forms, 
about 30 seconds; set a.<;ide. 

2 Make the filling: Heat oil in a4-qt. 
saucepan over medium-high heat; 
add garlic and onion, and cook, stir- 
ring, until soft, about 5 minutes. Add 
chuck, cinnamon, allspice, and salt 
and pepper, and cook, stirring, until 
browned, about 10 minutes. Remove 
from heat, and stir In pine nuts. 


2 Heat oil in a 6-qt. saucepan over 
medium-high heat; add onions a nd 
celery, season with salt and pepper, 
and cook, stirring, until lightly car- 
amelized, about 15 minutes. Add 
tomato paste, and cook, stirring, 
until lightly caramelized, about 
2 minutes. Add raisins, honey, 
juice, and tomatoes, and bring to 
a boil; reduce heat to medium-low, 
and cook, partially covered, until 
reduced, about 30 minutes. 


3 Form 2 tbsp. shell mixture into a 
thin disk; place 1 tbsp. filling in cen- 
ter, and mold disk around filling, 
forming a football shape. Repeat with 
remaining shell mixture and filling. 

4 Pour oil to a depth of 2” in a 6-qt. 
Dutch oven; heat over medium-high 
heat until a deep-fry thermometer 
reads 325°. Working in batches, fry 
croquettes until golden brown, about 

5 minutes. 


1 Stir together fish, matzo meal, 
3 tbsp. parsley, cumin, coriander, 
ginger, 2 cloves garlic, egg white, 
and salt and pepper in a bowl. 
Form into thirty-two '/4-oz. balls; 
chill. 


3 Heat oven to 350°. Combine 
remaining onion, chuck, rice, stock, 
paprika, cayenne, egg, salt, and pep- 
per in a bowl. Place 2 tbsp. beef 
mixture in center of each cabbage 
leaf, fold sides over filling, and then 
roll up. Transfer ro Us, seam side 


Kreplach Soup 

(Chicken Dumplmgs in Brath) 

SERVES fi 8 

For a step-by-step on how to shape 
these classic Jewish dumplings (pic- 
tured on page 86), see page 86. 


Toss all ingredients in a bowl; let sit 
for 20 minutes to blend flavors. 

Challot 

(Chailah Knots) 

\f A K ES 12 

These fluffy rolls (pictured on page 
81) are perfect for any occasion. 

4 tsp. active dry yeast 
Vi cu p sugar 
Vi cup canola oil 
4 egg yolks 
314 cups flour 

1 Vi tsp. kosher salt 
1 egg, lightly beaten 

1 In a bowl, stir together yeast 
and 1 cup water heated to 115°; 
let sit until foamy, about 10 min- 
utes. Whisk In sugar, oil, and egg 
yolks; add flour and salt. Stir to 
form dough, and then knead on a 


2 Heat oil in a 4-qt. saucepan over 
medium-high heat. Add remaining 
garlic; cook until fragrant, about 45 
seconds. Add tomato paste; cook, 
stirring, until carame ized, about 

3 minutes. Add stock, tomatoes, 
sugar, cayenne, chile flakes, allspice, 
salt, and pepper; bring to a boil. Add 
fish balls, reduce heat to medium- 
low, and cook until balls are cooked 
through, about 20 minutes. Sprin- 
kle with remaining parsley, 

HolisKkes 

(Stuffed Cabbage Ralls) 
SERVES 6 8 

"Fhese cabbage rolls (pictured on page 
86) are oven-braised until tender. 

Kosher salt, to taste 

1 large head cabbage, cored 

2 tbsp. canola oil 

2 medium yellow onions, 


down, to bottom of a 9*' x 13 ' glass 
baking dish. Pout tomato sauce over 
rolls; bake until Pilling is cooked 
through, about 45 minutes. 

Kibbeh 

(Lamb and Bulgur Wheat Croquettes) 

SERVES 6 8 

These spiced croquettes (pictured on 
page 83) are a classic Middle East- 
ern snack. 

FOR THE shell: 

1 lb. ground lamb 
1 Vi cups fine bulgur wheat (No. 
1), soaked in warm water for 
to minutes, drained 
1 tsp. kosher salt 
I tsp. ground cumin 
'A tsp. ground coriander 
1 small yellow onion, minced 
Freshly ground black pepper, 
to taste 


214 cups flour 
Vi tsp. kosher salt 
3 tbsp. olive oil 

3 eggs, lightly beaten 

2 cloves garlic, minced 
1 large yellow onion, minced 
8 oz. boneless, skinless chicken 
thighs, minced 

4 oz. chicken livers, minced 

4 tsp. finely chopped fresh dill 
t tsp. hot paprika 

Kosher salt and freshly 
ground black pepper, to taste 
6 cups chicken broth 
t carrot, cut into 14 ” cubes 
1 rib celery, cut Into 14 ” cubes 

iMakc the dough: Combine flour 
and salt in a bowl; add I tbsp. oil, 
eggs, and 1 tbsp. water and stir until 
dough forms. Transfer to a floured 
work surface; knead until smooth, 
about 6 minutes. Cover with plastic 








wrap, ajid let rest for I hour. 

2 Make the filling: Heat remaining 
oil in a 4-qt. saucepan over medium- 
high heat; add garlic and onion, and 
cook, stirring, until soft, about 8 
minutes. Add chicken and livers, and 
cook, stirring, until browned, about 
8 minutes. Remove from heat; stir in 
dill, paprika, and salt and pepper. 

3 Halve dough; use a rolling pin to 
roll each half until !4*' thick. Use a 
3” round cutter to cut out rounds of 
dough. Use your finger to moisten 
edge of each round with water and 
place I tbsp. filling in center; press 
edges together over filling. Bring a 
large pot of salted water to a boil. 
Add dumplings; simmer until 
cooked through, about 10 minutes. 
Meanwhile, bring broth, carrots, and 
celery to a boil in a 2-qt. saucepan; 
season with salt; set aside. Divide 
dumplings among serving bowls and 
ladle hot broth and vegetables over 
the top of dumplings. 

Lekach 

( Haney-Spke Cake) 

SERVES 10 12 

Perfumed with honey and citrus, this 
spiced cake (pictured at right) is clas- 
sic at Jewish holiday tables. 

Butter, for greasing pan 
2¥i cups flour, plus more for pan 

1 tbsp. ground cinnamon 

2 tsp. ground allspice 

2 tsp. ground ginger 

1 tsp. baking powder 

1 tsp. baking soda 

1 tsp. kosher salt 

1 cu p sugar 

6 eggs, separated 

1 cup canola oil 

1 cup honey 

V* cup fresh orange juice 

2 tbsp. orange zest 

2 tbsp. Grand Marnier 
V/i cups confectioners’ sugar 

1 Heat oven to 325“. Grease and 
flour a 4-qr. Biindt pan; set aside. 
Whisk together flour, cinnamon, 
allspice, ginger, baking powder 
and soda, and salt in a bowl; set 
asi de. B eat 54 cup sugar and egg 
yolks in a bowl on medium-high 
speed of a mixer until tripled in 
volume, about 4 minutes. Stir in 
oil, honey, 2 tbsp. juice, zest, and 
Grand Marnier. Add dry ingredi- 
enrs; stir until just combined. 

2 Beat egg whites in a bowl on high 
speed of a mixer until soft peaks 
for m. Add remaining sugar; beat 
until stiff peaks form. Fold whites 
into batter. Four into prepared pan; 


smooth top. Bake until a tooth- 
pick inserted in the middle of cake 
comes out clean, about 60 minutes. 
Let cool and invert onto a serving 
plate. Whisk remaining juice with 
confectioners’ sugar; drizzle over 
cake. 

Lokshen Kugel 

(Savory Nootlie Kugei) 

SERVES 8 10 

Typically a sweet casserole, this noo- 
dle kugel (pictured below) is savory, 
flavored with garlic and onions. 

1 Vi cups (12 oz.) sour cream 
1 14 cups (12 oz.) cottage cheese 
8 tbsp. unsalted butter, melted 
4 eggs, lightly beaten 
Kosher salt, to taste 
8 oz. wide egg noodles 



Ground black pepper, to taste 
4 cloves garlic, minced 
1 large yellow onion, 
minced 

Heat oven to 350". Whisk sour 
cream, cottage cheese, 6 tbsp. butter, 
and eggs in a bowl; set aside. Bring 
a 4-qt. pot of salted water to a boil; 
cook noodles until al denie. Drain; 
stir into cheese mixture. Season with 
salt and pepper. Heat remaining 
butter in a 12’' cast-iron skillet over 
medium-high heat. Add garlic and 
onions; cook, stirring, until lightly 
caramelized, about 8 minutes. Stir 
in noodles, and bake until browned, 
35-40 minutes. 


Pirishkes 

(Poppy Seed-Honey Cookia) 

M K ES B O L T 5 ' /■ 007. E \ 

These crunchy cookies (pictured 
below) are drenched in warm honey. 

3 cups flour 
14 cup poppy seeds 
2 tsp. baking powder 
1 tsp. kosher salt 
% cup sugar 
8 tbsp. butter, softened 

1 tsp. vaiiilla extract 

2 eggs 

1 cup honey 

Heat oven to 350”. Whisk flour, 
poppy seeds, baking powder, and 
salt in a bowl; set aside. Beat sugar, 
butter, and vanilla in a bowl with 
a hand mixer until pale and fluffy. 



Add eggs one at a time, beating after 
each; mix in dry ingredients. Form 
dough into a disk; halve. Roll each 
half on a floured work surface until 
14” thick; chill. Cut out l!4”-wide 
diamonds from dough; transfer to 
paper-lined rimmed baking sheers. 
Bake until golden, 12-15 minutes. 
Meanwhile, boil honey and 14 cup 
water in a saucepan. Place all cookies 
in a single layer on one of the baking 
sheets; pour over honey. Let sit for 10 
minutes before serving. 

Plum Strudel 

SERVE.S «-l2 

Ibis satisfying pastry (pictured on 
page 83) layers preserves and wal- 



CJockwise from top left: root- vegetable stew; poppy seed— honey cookies; 
savory noodle kugel; honey-spice cake. 



nuts for a gooey, crumbly cake. 


2 cups flour 
Vi cup sugar 

4 tbsp. unsalted butter, cut 
into 14” cubes and chilled 
1 14 tsp. baking powder 
14 tsp. kosher salt 

3 eggs, lightly beaten 
1 cup walnuts 

1 12-oz. jar plum preserves 

1 Process flour, 14 cup sugar, but- 
ter, baking powder, and salt in a 
food processor until pea-size crum- 
bles form. Add 2 eggs and 14 cup 
ice-cold water; pulse until dough 
forms. Form into a disk; wrap; chill 
for 1 hour. Finely chop remaining 
sugar and walnuts in a food pro- 
cessor; Set aside. Puree preserves 
in processor. 

2 Heat oven to 375°. Cut dough into 

thirds; roll each into an 1 1” x 7” rect- 
angle; line an 11” x 7" baking dish 
with a rectangle. Spread over half the 
preserves; sprinkle with one-third 
walnuts. Top with second rectangle; 
spread over remaining preserves and 
half remaining walnuts. Top with 
last rectangle, and prick with tines 
of a fork. Brush with remaining egg; 
sprinkle with remaining walnuts. 
Bake until golden, 25—30 minutes. 

Salade de Pels Chiches 

(Chickpea Salad) 

SERVES 6 

This salad (pictured on page 85) is 
great served with roasted chicken. 

114 tsp. kosher salt 

4 doves garlic 
14 cup olive oil 

14 cup finely chopped parsley 
3 tbsp. fresh lemon juice 
1 14 tsp. ground cumin 
14 tsp. cayenne 

2 15-oz. can chickpeas, rinsed 
2 large shallots, dropped 

Freshly ground black pepper, 
to taste 

Using a knife, scrape and mash 
salt and garlic into a smoorb paste; 
transfer to bowl and stir in oil, 
parsley, juice, cumin, cayenne, 
chickpeas, shallots, and pepper. 


Techina 

(Tahini Dip) 

SERVES 4 

Brightened with lemon and garlic, 
tahini becomes a bright, creamy dip 
(pictured on page 84). 

1 cup tahini 

14 cup fresh lemon juice 

6 doves garlic, minced 
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Kosher salt and freshly 
ground black pepper, to taste 
tsp. dried oregano 
1 tomato, cored and minced 
small yellow onion, minced 

Puree tahini, lemon Juice, garlic, 
salt, pepper, and % cup water in a 
food processor; transfer to a plate. 
Mix oregano, tomato, and onion in 
a bowl; spoon over dip. 

T’finaPkaila 

(Hetj Rib ittid Meatbaii Stew) 

SERVES 6-S 

Til is stew (pictured on page 80) is 
packed with flavor from tender beef 
spare ribs, meatballs, and spinach. 


FOR THE MEATBALLS: 

2 thsp. olive oil 
1 small yellow onion, minced 
1 lb. ground chuck 
1 tbsp. ground cumin 
1 tbsp. ground black pepper 
1 tbsp. finely chopped cilantro 
1 tbsp. finely chopped parsley 
2V^ tsp. kosher salt 
1 % tsp. paprika 
M tsp. ground cinnamon 
1 egg, lightly beaten 

FOR THE soup: 

Vk cup olive oil 


1 lb. beef tianken-cut short ribs 
Kosher saJt and freshly 
ground black pepper, to 
taste 

4 cloves garlic, finely chopped 
1 large yellow onion, minced 

5 cups beef stock 

6 oz. spinach leaves, chopped 

1 16-oz. can white kidney 

beans, rinsed and drained 


1 Make the mearballs: Heat oil in a 
6-qt. saucepan over medium-high 
heat. Add onions; cook, stirring, until 
soft, about 5 minutes. Using a slotted 
spoon, transfer onions to a bowl; stir 
in chuck, cumin, pepper, cilantro, 
parsley, salt, paprika, cinnamon, and 
egg. Form mixture into about forty 
I'OZ. balls. Return saucepan and oil 
to medium -high hear; add meatballs, 
and cook, turning, until browned all 
over, about 4 minutes. Transfer to a 
plate and set a.side. 

2 Make the soup: Return saucepan 
to medium-high heat and add oil; 
season ribs with salt and pepper. 
Working in batches, add ribs, and 
cook, turning, until browned on all 
sides, about 8 minutes, T ransfer ribs 
to a plate and sec aside. Add garlic 
and onions to pan, and cook, stir- 


ring, until lightly caramelized, about 
5 minutes. Return ribs to pan along 
with stock, and bring to a boil; re- 
duce heat to medium- low, cover, 
and cook until beef is just tender, 
about 1 hour. Add meatballs, and 
cook until tender, about 8 minutes. 
Add spinach and beans, and cook, 
until spinach and beans arc tender, 
about 4 minutes more. 

Tzimmes 

(Root Vegetable Stem) 

SERVES 6-« 

Sweetened w'ith honey and prunes, 
this stew (pictured on page 88) is an 
autumn holiday staple. 

3 tbsp. olive oil 

2 lb. beef chuck, cut into 1/4” 
cubes 

Kosher salt and freshly 
ground black pepper, to taste 
114 tsp. ground cinnamon 
'4 tsp. ground ginger 
Vk tsp. freshly grated nutmeg 
2 large yellow onions, minced 

4 cups beef stock 

2 lb, sweet potatoes, peeled 
and cut into 1 14'’ cubes 
8 oz, pitted prunes, halved 
2 carrots, cut into 114” lengths 
1 tbsp. honey (optional) 

1 tbsp. finely chopped parsley 


1 Heat oil in a 6-qt. Dutch oven over 
medium-high heat; season beef with 
salt and pepper. Working In batches, 
add beef to pot, and cook, turning, 
until browned all over, about 8 min- 
utes; transfer to a plate and set aside. 
Add cinnamon, ginger, nutmeg, and 
onions, season with salt and pepper, 
and cook, stirring, until soft, about 
5 minutes. Return beef to pot along 
with stock, and bring to a boil; reduce 
heat to medium-low, and cook, cov- 
ered partially, until beef is barely 
tender, about 1 hour. 

2 Add potatoes, prunes, and carrots; 
cook, uncovered, until tender, about 
1 hour. Remove from heat, stir in 
hojiey, and sprinkle with parsley. 

Z a’atar Dip 

SERVES 8 10 

Za'atar flavors this simple cilantro- 
and-garlic dip (pictured on page 84). 

'4 cup olive oil 
3 tbsp. za'atar (see page 106) 

6 doves garlic, minced 
1 bunch cilantro, stemmed 
Kosher salt and freshly 
ground black pepper, to taste 

Puree oil, za'atar, garlic, cilantro, salt, 
and pepper in a food processor. 
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A COOK VENTURES PAST THE POINT OP AL DENTE 
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it, but tfarly on I noticed that broccoli rabe like my nonna’s was nowhere heart of winter, when ev^ery thing else on the plate was roasted, and a bit 
to be found outside our home. In restaurants and on cooking shows, of squishy comfort was warranted? 


it was prepared one way: blanched, then sauteed. And served one way: 


It was one thing to note this omission in cookbooks, but another thing 


safely on the firm side of tender. When I got a kitchen of my own entirely to find that among my peers 1 was nearly alone in thinking there 
and started collecting cookbooks, I realised that the most respected were more options than just al dente. I discovered as much in culinary 
food authorities were opposed to certain long-cooked vegetables. In the school, on day one of Vegetable Cookery. Chef Ted, an imposing Doric 
vegetable volume of Time-Life’s [})e Good Cook series (1979), the edi- column of a man, was to lead the lecture. We walked into our kitchen 
tors advised to “keep the cooking time brieP’ for all crucifers lest they classroom that day to find several pots of water and various vegetables 

— already bubbling on the stove. Without a word. Chef Ted pulled some 


become sulfurous.” Yet I knew full well that Nonna’s broccoli rabe 


and my own — never had that offensive smell. And then there was food green beans from a pot and distributed them for us to sample, 
science writer Harold McGee, whose On Food and Cooking (Scribner, 

1984) proclaimed, 


Is that cooked?” he asked the first student who bit into it. 





student. “What do you think?” 

family more sweet and mellow, but the cabbage family gets more over- came the answer: yes. llien he looked at me. I took the bean, 


)king makes members of the onion the answer. He 



bearing and unpleasant.” Full stop. 


green and firm, 




my 


McGee explained the chemistry behind that cabbagey stink, but teeth that I didn’t like. “Um, no?” I said. The rest of the class, save one 
he failed to account for the sweetness that comes around if you brave other person, agreed that these beans were perfectly cooked, 
through that stage and keep on cooking. But, I thought, what about the “You, 





pointing to me, “and you,” to the other who 



greens that simmer to sweetness for hours in kitchens across the Ameri- had sided with me, “are the only two who know what a 
can South? Or the many Middle Eastern dishes of vegetables rendered table should taste like. ’ When I asked Chef Ted about it later, he said 


luscious via long stewing? None of my heroes acknowledged these foods; “You find in big cities, or with people who think they’re more educated 

none of them, it seemed, had ever left the pan on the heat for too long about gastronomy, that they’ll think crunchy vegetables are properly 
and made a happy discovery. What did they serve, I wondered, in the cooked. It’s the infiuence of French nouvelle cuisine; it was a reaction 


Lesley Porcelli isafreelance 
Syraouso, New York. 



against cu 




not to overc 


in 


:ook 





f an 



ing else 


wrong 


chats good, it got misinterpre 

Still, “crisp- tender” was the institution, and so we 



over ice d; 
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lust-cooked stage, and you arrive at that sweet complexity 





and obsessed over “setting the color, I became aware of the divide in serving green beans cooked in water and olive oil long enough that you 

my thinking in the kitchen: One kind of cooking was restaurant food, could practically bite through them with your tongue alone. And on the 
and then there was how I preferred to cook ar home. menu at Pizzeria Mozza in Los Angeles, 1 spied a savory pie tupped with 

Until the day I stumbled on a dissenting voice, a plea on behalf of the “long-cooked broccoli” soft enough to spread like butter. 


overcooked; it n surprisingly, it came from an Italian, Marcella Hazan. 


When I talked to Mozzas chef and co-owner, Nancy Silverton, it was 


Her cookbooks are full of recipes for vegetables rendered soft and yield- like finding a long-lost family member. “You Ve got to really push the 

ing in slow-simmering water— olive oil baths, the cooking liquid itself envelope, push through the just-cooked stage, and you arrive at that 



1 



as delectable as a broth. Nothing complements roast chicken like her sweet complexity again,” sh 


e s; 



It 


When 1 was at Campanile in the 


braised artichokes and leeks, olive green and silky; her braised celery ’80s, we were doing the California thing of barely cooking baby vege- 

stalks reveal a luxuriousness you wouldn’t expect from celery. I was tables; we were so proud of their purity. But the Italians who visited us 

certain there must be scientific corroboration for what Hazan and gen- pooh-poohed it, because they know that more mature vegetables actu- 

erations of cooks before her knew based on experience at the stove. I ally have more flavor. They would push us to go for longer cooking 

phoned Dr. Keith Harris, assistant professor of food science at North times. True Italians have no tolerance for crunchy vegetables.” 



Carolina State University, to see if he could shed light on that elusive 


So there it was; The more I searched, the closer I came to mv roots. 


vegetal sweetness that comes with long cooking. “Its true that when veg- Still, my own family remains divided on the issue. My husband and son 
etables, especially cruciferous vegetables, are cooked, the damage to the are happiest on the days that I blanch and then quick-saute the broccoli 
plant’s tissue brings about reactions between compounds that are usually rabe with olive oil, chile flakes, and garlic. But there are times when I 
kept separate,” he said — hence the sulfuric aroma. But, he emphasized, must honor where I came from. I remember the first time I brought a 
if you continue to cook these foods, “at a certain point the aroma will bowl of long-braised broccoli rabe to a gathering of my extended fam- 


dissipate, and you’ll end up with the flavor compounds left in the plant, ily after both my grandparents had died. “Mmmm,” my uncle snii 



1 


ncluding its sugars — especially if it’s cooked and served in a way that after tasting a 





Ihis is just how Dad liked it.” jf^ 


the sugai^ aren’t poured out with the cooking water. ’’ 

In the last few years, I ve been delighted to detect signs of rebellion From left: braised celery and tomato; Lebanese-style green beans with chick- 

among Hazan S culinary heirs. When I was working at a culinary maga- peas in olive oil; Indian-styie carrots with mustard seeds; and olive oil-braised 


zine, I walked into the test kitchen one day to find one of the food editors vegetables (see page 94 for recipes). 
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Carrot Kari 

(hiJiati-Styld Carrots With 
Mustard Sreeis) 

SERVES 4 6 

Inspired by a recipe in Julie Sah- 
ni’s Indian Regional Classics (Ten. 
Speed Press, 2001), rhese carrots 
(pictured on page 93) are stewed 
long enough to concentrate their 
sweetness; mustard seeds, curry 
leaves, and chiles provide warm 
and earthv notes, 

2 tbsp, canola oil 

1 tsp. brown mustard seeds 

2 tsp. yellow split peas (sec 
page 106), lightly crushed 

1 tsp. ground turmeric 

'A tsp. paprika 

24 fresh or dried curry leaves 
(optional; see page 106) 

2 dried chiles de arbol, 
stemmed and torn into small 
pieces 

1 14 lb, small to medium carrots, 
thinly sliced crosswise 
Kosher salt and freshly 
ground black pepper, to taste 
Cooked basmati rice, for 
se r ving 

1 Heat oil in a 12" skillet over 
medium-high heat. Add the mus- 
tard seeds, cover skillet with lid, 
and cook, shaking the pan occa- 
sionally, until the seeds stop 
popping, about 30 seconds. 


2 Remove the lid and stir in the peas, 
turmeric, paprika, curry leaves, and 
chiles, and cook, stirring often, until 
Iragrant, about 2 minutes. Add tlie 
carrots along with 1 cup water and 
bring to a boil. Reduce the heat to 
medium-low, and cook, covered and 
stirring occasionally, until carrots are 
very soft, about 20 minutes. 

3 Uncover the pan, raise the heat 
to high, and cook, stirring occa- 
sionally, until the excess liquid 
evaporates, about 5 minutes. Sea- 
son with salt and pepper. Serve hot 
or at room temperature with bas- 
mati rice. 

Cime di Rapa Fritte 

(Siow- Cooketi Broccoli Rabe) 

SERVES 4 6 

Notoriously bitter and tough, broc- 
coli rabe becomes mellow and supple 
when cooked slowlv in a bath of 
water and olive oil. Simply seasoned 
with garlic and chile flakes, this Ital- 
ian home-cooking classic (pictured 
on page 90) is true comfort food. 

114 cups olive oil 
1 'A tsp. crushed red chile flakes 
12 cloves garlic, thinly sliced 
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214 lb. broccoli rabe, thick stems 
removed, cut into 2” pieces 
Kosher salt and freshly 
ground black pepper, to taste 

1 Heat 14 cup oil, chile flakes, and 
6 cloves garlic in a 12 ’ skillet over 
medium-high heat, and cook, stir- 
ring occasionally, until garlic is 
lightly browned, about 2 minutes. 
Add broccoli rabe and 'A cup water, 
reduce hear to medium-low, and 
cover skillet; cook, stirring occa- 
sionally, until very soft, about 1 
hour and 15 minutes. 


2 Meanwhile, place remaining oil 
and garlic in a 1-qt. saucepan over 
medium-high heat. Cook, stirring 
occasionally, until garlic is crisp and 
golden, about 5 minutes. Drain, and 
set garlic chips aside. 

3 To serve, season broccoli rabe 
with salt and pepper and top with 
reserved garlic chips. 


Loubieh Wa Hommus 

Bi Ziet 


(Lebartese-Style Green Beam 
Cbiebpeas in Oliue Oil) 
SERVES 4-6 



Slow-cooked vegetable dishes like 
this one, a cumin- and paprika-spiced 
stew of beans and tomatoes (pictured 
on page 92), are a standby in many 
parts of the Middle East. Here, toma- 
toes and green beans release some of 
their flavor into the cooking liquid, 
creating a rich broth. 


14 cup olive oil 

2 tsp. cumin seeds 

4 doves garlic, peded and 
finely chopped 

1 medium yellow onion, 
thinly sliced 

Kosher salt and freshly 
ground black pepper, to taste 

2 tbsp. tomato paste 

1 tbsp. paprika 

1 'A lb. green beans, strings 
removed 

1 28-oz. can whole, peeled 

tomatoes with juice, crushed 
by hand 

1 1 5-oz. can chickpeas, 

drained and rinsed 


1 Heat the oil in an 8-qt. saucepan 
over medium-high heat; add cumin 
seeds and cook, stirring often, until 
fragrant, about I minute. 


2 Add the garlic and onion, sea- 
.sojt with .salt and pepper, and cook, 
stirring often, until soft and lightly 
browned, about 12 minutes. 


3 Add [he tomato paste and paprika. 


and cook, stirring occasionally, until 
tomato paste is lightly caramelized, 
about 2 rninutes. Add the green 
beans, tomatoes, chickpeas, and 
3 cups water, and bring to a boil. 
Reduce the heat to medium-low, 
and cook) partially covered, stir- 
ring occasionally, until very tender, 
about 1 hour. Let sit for at least 15 
minutes before serving to allow the 
flavors to meld. 

Olive Oil-Braised 
Vegetables 

SERVES 4 6 

Based on a recipe from Traci Des 
Jardins, chef and co-owner of 
Jardiniere in San Francisco, this fla- 
vorful mix of broccoli, cauliflower, 
zucchini, and potatoes (pictured on 
page 93) is braised in olive oil that's 
been infused w ich rosemary> ch i I e 
flakes, lemon, and anchovies. 

1 cup extra-virgin olive oil 
1 tbsp. anchovy paste 
'A tsp. crushed red chile flakes 
6 sun-dried tomatoes, thinly 
sliced lengthwise 
6 cloves garlic, peeled and 
smashed with the side of a 
knife 

6 sprigs rosemary 
1 lemon, ends trimmed, 

thinly sliced crosswise, seeds 
removed 

1 large zucchini, cut diago- 
nally into 114 "-long pieces 
1 lb. baby Yukon Cold or new 
potatoes 

1 medium head broccoli, cut 
into florets, stalk cut into 
large pieces 

14 medium head cauliflower, 
cut into florets, stalk cut into 
large pieces 

2 tbsp. finely chopped parsley 
2 sprigs marjoram, stems 

removed 

Kosher salt and freshly 
ground black pepper, to taste 

1 Put the olive oil, anchovy paste, 
chile flakes, sun-dried tomatoes, 
garlic, rosemary, and lemon slices 
in a 6-qi. Dutch oven. Place over 
mediiim-higli heat and cook, stir- 
ring occasionally, until fragrant and 
the garlic and the lemon slices are 
lightly browned, about 5 minutes. 

2 Add the zucchini in a single layer 
and cook, without stirring, until 
lightly browned, about 5 minutes. 
Flip the zucchini, and cook for 5 
minutes more. 

3 Add the potatoes, broccoli, and 
cauliflower to the pot and stir once 
or twice to coat in oil. Cook, cov- 




ered, without stirring, until the 
vegetables begin to brown and 
soften, about 30 minutes. 

4 Stir vegetables gently, replace the 
lid, and reduce the heat to medium- 
low; cook until the vegetables are 
very soft and tender, about 60 min- 
utes more. 


5 Remove the vegetables from the 
heat, and stir in parsley and marjo- 
ram. Season with salt and pepper. 


Sedano e Pomodori 

Brasati 

(Brniseti Celery and Tomato) 


Hiis recipe, adapted from one in 
Marcella Hazan's Essentials of Clas- 
sic Italian Cooking A. Knopf 

1992), produces results that aresur- 
arising from celery: creamy, sweet, 
iiscioiis. The stalks’ stringy fibers, 
often removed before cooking, here 
act as a brace to help the vegetable 
(pictured on page 92) keep its shape 
through a long simmer. 

3 oz. pancetta, cut into 1 ” 
matchs ticks 

14 cup extra- virgin olive oil 

1 large yellow onion, cut in 
half, cored, and very thinly 
sliced 

2 lb. celery stalks, trimmed 
and cut diagonally into 2” 
lengths 

)4 cup whole, peeled canned 
tomatoes with juice, crushed 
by hand 

Kosher salt and freshly 
ground black pepper, 
to taste 


1 Put pancetta in a 6-qt. saucepan 
and place over medium-high heat. 
Cook, stirring occasionally, un til its 
fat renders, about 12 minutes. (If the 
pancetta begins to brown too fast, 
reduce the heat to medium-low.) 
Using a slotted spoon, transfer the 
pancetta to paper towels to drain, 
and set aside. 


2 Add the olive oil to the pan, and 
return to medium-high heat. Add 
the onion, and cook, stirring occa- 
sionally, until soft and light brown, 
about 10 minutes. Add the celery, 
tomatoes, and !4 cup water, and sea- 
son with salt and pepper. Cover pan 
with lid, and cook, stirring occa- 
sionally, until celery is very tender, 
about 114 hours. 


3 Divide the celery with its juices 
between serving bowls, and sprinkle 
with the reserved pancetta. Serve 
hot or at room temperature. 
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Discover the gen i os of Tho in as Jefferson at Monticelfo, his celebrated home. Ne^ly restored 


spaces, exhibitions, and toors give a fresh perspective on Jefferson's life and legacy. 


Monticello, a World Heritage Site, is located near Interstate 64 in Charlottesville. Open daily 


Save timel Reserve tickets online. 


434-984-9880 


www.mofiticello,org 
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Getaway Close to Home 


Award-' 


wines, beautiful rolling 


hills, flower gardens, a tented al fresco 


terrazza, brick patio, creek-side picnic 


areas, 


, and table in the sky. 


It's always La 


Vineyards. 


540 - 364-6073 


www.threefoKvineyard5.carn 
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Savor Your Passions 


Explore glorious vistas and vintages along 


m^i 


the slopes of the Peaks of Otter and Smith 


Mountain Lake. Don’t miss the 3rd annua 



Thomas Jefferson Wine Festivai at Poplar 


Forest on Noveirber 19, 201 L 


877-447-3257 


WWW. hedf ordw inetra i I .c o m 
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Presenting renowned aiists in cities around Coastal Virginia Spring 2012 


Enjoy extraordinary performances of great music, dance, and theater as the Festival presents 


dozens of wodd-class aiists to audiences from Vfilliamsburg to Norfolk to Virginia Beach. 


The unforgettable elegance of American Ballet Theatre. Meow Meow's unique brand of 


kamikaze cabaret, the spectacle and patriotism of the Virginia 


- ► 


-it's all 


here during the I6th Virginia Als Festival. Weekend getaway packages 


877-741 -2787 


www.vafest.org/saveur 








Discover a taste of the good life 


explore The Wine Trail of Botetourt County. The 


air and fertile 


's Blue Ridge Mountains provide the ideal conditions 


for growing grapes. The trail's three charming, family-run vineyards welcome visitors for 


tours, tastings, and a variety of special events that take place on many weekends through- 


out the season. Find us on Facebook and visit our website to download a brochure. 


www.explorebotetourt.com 





























For over 35 years, we've beei producing 
the finest handcooked Virginia peanuts 
available. So, quite naturally, our peanuts 
have become the standard by which all fine 
peanuts are judged. 


800-637-3268 

WWW. 


.com 



A new American cufinaiy experience 
featuring a Southern-inspired farm-to-table 
menu, complemented by innovative 
handcrafted cocktails and daily specials 
in the ba r. Located in one of Virginia's 

most iconic attractions; The Jefferson Hotel 
in Richmond. 

804 - 649-4629 
WWW. I ema i ret e sta ura nt 
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in Norfolk is as relaxed as It is 
restaurants and a menu for every taste 


.with more than 80chef-i 


While you’re here, extend your 
us online today for all the sumptuous 


with one of Norfolk's culinaiy tours. Visit 


800-368-3097 
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iscQVcries and Ttchniqucs From Uur 


GETTING 

CULTURED 

As we put lugeiherthis issue's stury on fermented loud 


( 


i^ 



.^serving 



page 68)> it took me right bac:k 


to itiy mom^5 kitchen, circa 1974. Mom arid I loved 

our Salton yogurt maker, bin I ve ^ince learned 
that making yogurt doesn't require any spe- 
cial equipment. I start by bringing six cups 
of mi Ik to a boih at which point I transfer 
the hot milk to a bosvl to cool s 
Once the temperature is down to 
degrees, I briskly whisk in a table- 
spoon of plain, active yogurt, aka 





starter culture. Then 1 just pour it 
into a jar and set it aside in a warm 
place for six to eight hours. Easy. 

1 have learned, though, that the 
bacteria in the starter culture can 
be fussy when it comes lo tem- 
perature. Boiling the milk kills 
other microorganisms that can 
cause spoilage, but you^ll also 

kill the starter culture if you 

■ 

add it while the milk s still too 
hot, an d if the milk's much 
cooler than 90 degrees at that 
point it wdll sour before it sets. 

It also took a little experimenta- 
tion to find the right warm place 
in which to let those hungry bac- 
teria get down to the business 
ofeaiii ig sugars in the milk and 
producing the lactic acid that wJlh 
ultimately, take the pH level dowm to 
the point where the milk will thicken 
into yogurt. Setting my far of inoculated 
milk on a sunnv windowsill resulted 

d* 

a fail, but when 1 set it in the same 
wrapped in a tliick towel, the towel pro 
just the right amount of insulation, 
look more like 12 hours to make yogurt 
had a t convection oven that held at 100 
worked great, but most ovens w^on't 
gotten good results heating the oven 

oft as soon as I put the milk inside; the oven holds enough heat 

to get the job done (again, it lakes a few hours longct). iVe also had 


luck setting the jar outside in direct sunliglit on a hut day, or in a nest of 
blankets on top of a heating pad set on medium heat. Whatever I rig up, I always 
strain the yogurt through cheesecloth once itV set, which produces a texture so dense 


m I 


and luscious 1 can’t imagine going back to the store-bought stuff. — Marne Setton 
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W E LEARN NEW things 

every day in the saveur 
kitchen, but we got a crash 
course in the science — and sur- 
prises — of live-cultured foods 
as we developed the recipes tor 
the story about fermentation on 
page 68. Our kitchen turned into 
a veritable laboratory of culinary 
experiments. Much of it was new 
to us; our recent previous pick- 
ling projects had relied on vinegar 
or some other acidic element, 
which inhibits bacterial growth. 
With the se foods, however, bac- 
terial growth w'as the point, and 
it took us awhile to figure out 
how to control the conditions so 
that only good bacteria formed. 
Our initial rest of the Latin 
American— inspired spicy sauer- 
kraut, for example, was a moldy 
mess. And when we opened our 
first jar of baby vegetables, it 
erupted with w'hite foam. For- 
tunately, we were able to turn 
to a few trusted sources: Sandor 

Katzs Wild Fermentation (Chel- 
sea Green, 2003), Sally Fallons 

Nourishing Traditions (New 

Trends, 1999), and an excellent 
USDA guide called '‘The Art of 

Fermentation” (go to usda.gov 
and enter the word Jermen- 
tation in the search box). But it 
was through good old-fashioned 
trial and error that we picked up 
some of our most valuable tips. 
At right, some things to consider 
when doing your own fermenting 
using the recipes starting on page 
7 2 . — Kellie Evans 





. 


When pickling, there are con- 
trols you can introduce to 
ensure that your brine encourages 
the microorganisms you want and 
inhibits the kind you don’t. Using the 
right amount of salt is critical: Too 
little makes a weak brine that per- 
mits growth of microbes that cause 
spoilage; too much inhibits the lactic 
acid bacteria that do the fermenting. 
As a s afegu ar d . we adde d wh ite d i s- 
tilled vinegar— just one tablespoon 
for every three cups of water— to 
ensure that bad bacteria were held 
ill check while good bacteria got the 
fermentation going. We used it in 
our baby vegetable pickles, which 
we didn't want to salt too heavily. 

We also used whey (which you can 
obtain at home by draining the liquid 
off active yogurt) in certain recipes, 
like the beets, to speed fermentation 
and ensure consistent results. 



The vessels you need for fer- 
menting are probably in your 
kitchen already. We found that 
leftover one-quart plastic yogurt 
containers were great for brin- 
ing the spicy sauerkraut. Weighed 

down with a saucer and a canned 
good or bottle, the sauerkraut was 
fully submerged in brine. In our 
glass jars, which have smaller 
mouths, we used a sandwich-size 
plastic bag filled with extra brine as 
a weight. If the bag springs a leak, 
there’s no harm in adding a bit more 
brine to the pickles. The point is 
to make sure anything you’re fer- 
menting is completely submerged: 
The brine keeps out air and seals 
ingredients off from yeasts and 
molds that will consume lactic 
acid, lower the brine's acidity, and 
cause spoilage. 



Finding— and maintain- 
ing— the right temperature 
is crucial. Thi.s affects the rate at 
which beneficial microorganisms 
grow; The warmer it is. the more 
productive your ferment will be. 
The RAVEUB kitchen is highly air- 
conditioned, and so we found that 
tryingto ferment anything on our 
countertops was too much of a gam- 
ble; some of the pickles just flat-out 
refused to ferment, A windowsill 
with a fair amount ofsunlight, how- 
ever, jump-started our Indian lime 
pickles and was a warm enough 
.spot for our red wine vinegar. The 
cabinets nearest our sink pipes 
and dishwasliers hit the fermen- 
tation sweet spot of around 65 to 
75 degrees Fahrenheit, too. These 
.spots worked particularly well for 
our spicy sauerkraut, sour pickles, 
ami mixed baby vegetables. 



There’s such a thing as too 
much fizz, as we learned 
while making our homemade Con- 
cord grape soda. We tailored the 
recipe to fit the one-liter seltzer 
bottles we always have on hand in 
the kitchen. At first we left three 
Inches of headroom at the top of 
the bottle, anticipating the liquid 
expanding as the yeast fermented 
the grapes. Big mistake; The extra 
space allowed for too much carbon- 
ation, creating a geyserlike spritz 
upon opening. Matt Rye from the 
store Adventures in Ilomebrew- 
ing, in Taylor, Michigan, advised 
us to fill to within about an inch of 
the top. That allowed for a bit more 
carbonation than you’d find in a 
commercial soda, but not so much 
that we had to worry about explod- 
ing bottles. 







@ Many recipes call for keep- 
ing fermentatioti projects in 
the dark. For our pickles, soda, and 
yogurt, lighter lack of it didn’t seem 
to matter one bit. But our vinegar 
did far better when covered with a 
dark cloth, and better still when we 
kept it. still covered, near a sunny 
window, so it could benefit from the 
su n's heat. The culture known as 
mother of vinegar (or Afyeoderme 
aceti), a rubbery blob composed of 
a c id -p roduci ng b acte r i a a nd yea sts 
that floats in the fermenting vin- 
egar, is something of a recluse; She 
prefers the dark, does not like to 
be jostled or handled, and does not 
1 ike to be fed with new wine any 
more than once every two weeks. 
And while she works best in a wa i in 
environment, if the temperature 
rises much above 80 degrees Fahr- 
enheit, she’ll go dormant. 





When fermenting your own 
foods, you should always start 
off with the freshest and purest 
i ngre d ients . P rocess e d or pa steu r- 
ized ingredients can interfere with 
the bacterial growth you’re try- 
ingto encourage. Use sea salt or 


kosher salt instead of iodized table 
salt, which can lend an unpleas- 
ant chemical taste. Use filtered or 


purified water free of the additives 
found in tap water, which can nega- 
tively impact the chemistry of the 
control 1 e d envi ron in e nt you w ant 
to create. Chlorine, for example, 
which is used to treat most public 
water supplies in the United States, 
can delay fermentation. Boiling tap 
water for at least two minutes will 
vaporize the chlorine (just be sure 
to let the water cool completely 
before using it). 
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A Cut 

Above 


The recipe on page 89 for t’fina 
pkalia, the Tunisian Jew- 
ish beef, spinach, and white 
bean stew, calls for flanken-cut 
beef short ribs. Flanken means 
“flank” in German and in Yid- 
dish, and it refers to short ribs 
(the ribs that span from the back 
toward the belly of the cow) cut 
across the bones. Available at 
most butcher shops, flanken ribs 
are four to eight inches long and 
about one and a half inches wide, 
with four or five oval-shaped 

cross-sections ofbone along the ' 

edge. Historically, it was a cut 
of meat that m any people could 
afford, and because it’s tough 
and well-marbled with lots of 
connective tissue, flanken lends 
itself well to slow-cooked stews. 
Be it t 'jfina pkalia or Eastern 
European cholent (made from 
beans, barley, meat, and pota- 
toes), flanken is the ideal cut: 
Over time, the ribs release their 
ample fat, collagen, and bone 
marrow into the stew, impart- 
ing profound richness and depth 
of flavor. 

Other styles of beef short 

rib include the more common 
English cut, which is sliced par- 
allel to the rib, and beef spare 
ribs, which are thinner and 
more tender than the English 
cut and don't contain the full 
bone. According to Paul Whit- 
man, owner of Fischer Brothers 
8i Leslie, a kosher butcher shop 
in Manhattan, each Cut has its 
purpose and its season, “In the 
summer, when people are barbe- 
cuing, they buy more spare ribs," 
he said. "But in the winter, when 
they’re making stews, they want 
flanken,” —Gabriella Gerhenfton 



Flanken 



English cut short rib 


Give It a Rest In his article on page 47, Hunter Lewis aptly describes the way the aroma of 

roasting meat lures us to the table. But whatever primal instinct compels us to dig right in, giving meat 
time to rest can make abigdifference inboth flavor and texture. Duringcookingjuicesbegintoflow; At 



{into 


about 100 degrees Fahi’imheit, muscle fibers start to release moisture: at 110 to 115 degrees, 
melt: at 120, protein filaments break down and cluster, squeezing out water molecules. As the tempera- 
ture continues to rise, these fluids continue to be released: if you were to carve the meat immediately 
upon re moving it from the oven, the flavorful juices would run right out. If you let the meat rest, however, 
heat trapped inside will cause its overall temperature to rise for approximately five more minutes in 
smaller cuts or 15 minutes in larger ones. Once the internal temperature peaks and starts to lower, the 
meat structure becomes firmer again and better retains its juices, and the entire cut will be moist and 
full of flavor. When the temperature gets back to about 120, that's the ideal time to carve, —Greg Ferro 
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WITH 



The SAVEUR Travel Advisory Board offers 
you expert travel advice to help yo j create 
extraordinary travel experiences. Here, we 
spotlight two exclusive travel packages: 



Explore NIAGARA'S vin^ards by bicycle! Home 
to rolling hills ftjl! of sun-dappled vineyards and 
orcha rd 5 , The Niagara region offers a bounty of 
exploration right in our backyard. Highlights include: 

• Enjoy picnics with winemaltiers, superb local 
cuisine and tastings of the renowned ice wines 
that first introduced Canadian wines to the 
international spotlight 

• Cy d e through histor i c Niaga ra -on the- Lake, 
famous for its collection of century-old homes, 
green parks, open spaces and more 

• Indulge with a culinary experience at Hillebrand 
Winery prepared by one of the region's top chefs 

fOR MORE iNFORMATION, contact Simon Elliott 
of Butterfield & Robinson at 1-800-678-1147 


Discover the charm and beauty of BUD A PEST and 

TRANSYLVANIA on this 12-day cuSinary jojmey 

that gives you an insider's view into the area's ojiture. 

Highlights include; 

* Take in The flavor of Budapest on a full city tour, 
followed by dinner at Aranyszarvas Restaurant, 
known for its delightful Hungarian specialties 

■ For wine lovers, enjoy a wine tour and tasting of 
I oca) wines in Tokaj where you'll learn about the 
tradition of wine production in this region 

+ Btplore C!uj-Napoca, also known as 'The Treasure 
City’' for its richness, unique architecture, fine 
museums, churches, and buzzing nightlife 

F O R ORES N FO R iv' .A1 i C N . contact AlySSa 

Schulke of Brownell Travel at 1-800 -999-3960. 
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The recipe for rose mary- rubbed beef tenderloin on page 50 calls for a two-pound 
tenderloin. No matter what part of the whole tenderloin your cut comes from, if s 
a good idea to tie the meat with kitchen twine before cooking. A tenderloin's thick- 
ness varies quite a bit from end to end, particularly if the cut includes the narrow 
tail Cinching the meat at one- or two-inch intervals will give it a uniform shape 
and thus ensure even cooking, Robert Esposito, a third -generation butcher at the 
New York City shop Giovanni Esposito & Sons, demonstrated his method of tying, 
which he does after removing the tough muscle known as the chain, any excess fat, 
and the layer of connective tissue called silver skin. Here's how to do it yourself: 
O Place the meat horizontally in front of you on a clean work surface. Cut a one- to 
two-yard length of butcher’s string. Beginning at the leftmost tip of the tenderloin, 
pass one end of the string underneath the meat one to two inches from the tip, cross 
the ends of the string on top of the meat, and tie a knot Trim the shorter length of 
excess string close to the knot. Hold the remaining, longer string above the meat 
with your left hand, and loop it around your right hand. O Using your right hand, 
slide the loop under the meat, pulling the string tight with your left hand until the 
loop is snugly in place one to two inches below the first loop. O Make a knot to secure 
the new loop. O Repeat every one to two inches, making evenly spaced and knotted 
loops, until you reach the rightmost tip of the tenderloin. When you’ve made your 
final loop, one to two inches from the tip, pull the stringtight, tie it into a knot, and 
trim the excess string. —Kellie Evans 
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COCKTAIL APPRENTICE PROGRAM & BAR STAR MIX-OFF 





COCKTAIL APPRENTICE PROGRAM 

I A o r"-. 

. L . o O U 


^ *. I 1 

Cointreau, the world's original and most-awarded orange liqueur, is 
proud to support up-and-coming bartender talent with the Cocktail 
Apprentice Program at Tales of the Cocktail®. This year's apprentice 
team assembled far-reaching cocktail intelligence from across the 
globe from New York to New Zeal and. The experience empowered its 
over 50 members with the extraordinary opportunity to meet the spirit 
world's most influential figures, further develop their bartending skills, 
and create lifelong connections with peers. 

20^1 Appr0ritiC0$ (^IphabetK^i by first namej: Al'j Tahsinf^ Srent Faho, Bryn Tattan, C^rre Eu/fer, CEaftes Ve^tch il//, Chn's Amor], Christina Kuypers, Chn^tOpher 

■"Churchy'' Cummings, Corey Bunnewith, Cris Deh/avf, Cynrhr^ Turner, D&nieUe Marchenr, D&vid Burnette, Deviid DeJeney Jr.^ Franfcy Marshs//, Heather Veu, Jade B rown* Godfrey James 
Set^r J^rne^ Go^gpn, Jason Kemp, Jeeri-SefaastPen DupufS, Jesse C^rdL Jo^Pne Sp^ege^, Jona-th^n Armstrong, Justin L^ne Briggs, Katie Emrr^erson, Kyh Ford, Logan Lavachek Lou 

Sustamarife, Maggie Wesitey Matt Lannfng, Maiodie Michaei Saiccorien Henderson, J\fat^ Sefeoc NeJ Kopp/fn, Nichoias Janetta Patrick Brer^nan^ Sabrina Kershaw^ Sean 
Frederick, Sean Thibodeaux, Sudeep Rangb Susie Hoyt, Ted Kffgore, Thomas 'Fabte' Jeon, Tom Macy, Tommy KJus, and Trewr JCe/fies; A^so shown: Founders of Tales of the Coc^^ta^L 
Ann and Paul Tuennerman; The Modern MfxoJogist, Tony Abou Ganim; CAP Managers Don Lee, Jeff Crdinichr and John Deragon: CAP leaders Chris Hannah, £rfc Simp^rfns, KjmberJy 
Patton Braggr Leo Robitschei, and Mike Ryan. 
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THE 20 1 1 

COINTREAU & SAVEUR BAR STAR MIX-OFF 

Featuring: Thomas McGufro^ A dan fa, GA; Ericfe Smjt/i, Worcester, MA; Rob 
PierangeiL Washfogton, DC; and Lu igf Tarantino, Bronx, NY. 

After an intense online voting period, four talented finalists traveled to New 
Orleans for an exciting live mix-off event at Tales of the Cocktail®. With help 
from an advisory panel of cocktail pros — Kathy Casey, Jim Meehan, Tony 
Abou-Ganim, and Charles Steadman- — and careful review by a judging panel 
of industry elite — Paul Pacult, Dale DeGroff, Lynnette Marrero, and Cochon 
chef Stephen Stryjewski — they created original cocktails from a huge array of 
surprise ingredients. 

This year's winner was Luigi Tarantino for his adept mix of sweet, bitter, end 
sour flavors. Luigi earns both he and his advisor, Kathy Casey a trip to the 
Cointreau Academie in October. Congratulations, Luigi and Kathy! 

Want to see more? Become a Fan of Cointreau on Facebook 

at facebook.com/cointreau. 


COINTREAU’LING KAMIKAZES 

Created by Luigi Tarantino 

Now on fhe menu at Tosca Cafe, Bronx, NY 

% oz Cointreau® Vi oz simple syrup 

Vi, oz Campari Sprig of thyme 

Yi, ozyuzu juice 5 raspberries 

1 oz Woodford Reserve 
bourbon 


METHOD: 


n a mixing glass, muddle thyme and raspberries with simple 
syrup; add Cointreau, yuzu juice, Campari, and Woodford 
Reserve bourbon. Add large ice cubes and shake vigorously, 
double-strain into a chilled coupe glass, and garnish with a sprig 
of thyme and a raspberry. Enjoy! 


Live Cointreauversiaily. Drink Responsibly.©201 1 Cointreau Corp. COINTREAU* Liqueur. 40% aic./vot. Imported by Re my Cointreau USA, Inc.. New York, NY. 

Cointreau Bottle Design*, BE COINTREAUVERSIAL*. www.cointreau.com 
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Toad in the Hole ,,,, .,,, 32 


.66 


Chile Fried Fish 

Fish Balls in Tomato Savice ,,,,,37 

F^.oasted Rainbow Trout Wiih Lennon and Tliyme ...50 
Shrimp l > umplingSr ,,,,,,,,,,,,,,„ r . r „ r ,,,, .,,,,, 


B B B 


64 


Vegft/7f'ian 

Curried CauliDouer and Potatoes 

Savory Noodle KugeL 

Srir-Fried Bean Sprouis Wlili Chinese Chives .........66 



Side Dishes 

Braised Celery and Tomato ,,. ,,,,94 

Cauliflower Salad 37 


C’hickcn Dumplings in Hroth,„„„.,,,,,,,,„,. 87 

Chickpea Salad 


< •1 U " 

^Tl 11 t I p p p p p p PI ^1^'i^^^^g^B^pppppppp P'1 BiggggggBsggpppppppppinignggggg 

Fresh Spring Rolls 


S3 




Indian-Style CJarrots With Mustard Seeds., „,94 

Lebanese- Style Green Beans Wiih Chickpeas 

in Olive Oil 94 

Olive Oil-Braised Vegetables... ....94 

Pickled Shrimp 20 


Roasted Potatoes 


..I..I.J..........E.....L...............BB.....I..J.... ) 

Slow-Cooked Broccoli Rabe,„„ 94 

Spicy SauerkrauE 76 


Stir-Fried Riee Noodles 


n I 


64 

g I g I g g ^ 


Stuffed Cabbage Roll.? .......37 

Condiments 

i'ermented Beets With Orange and Ginger, 72 

Indian Lime Pickles ........72 

Mashed Fggplant Spread,,,,, ,,,, 87 

Mixed Baby Vegetable Pickles. 76 

Stiiif 77 

vl * ^ J ^ J » V appppppppgggigggggggagppppppppgigigggggagBBPPPPPPPP PTgg igggggs f 

Spiced Red Wine Vinegar ....72 

TShini Dip,,„r. 83 

Za atar Dip 


B ■ B 


K9 


Sweets & Drinks 

Beet It,,,,,.. 44 

Bourbon Cider. 44 

Brown Derby .,,44 

Concord Grape Soda.. 76 


44 

ig igggggggggpppppppppig'iggggggggggpppppppppigggggggg ^ ■ 

S3 


Greenpoint 

Honey-Spice Cake 
Hot C]oconut-Milk Punch,,, 44 


La La Lola 


B ■ B 


I J 1 


1 -I 


44 


Manhattan ,,,,,44 

Mint Julep 44 

Plum Strudel 83 

Poppy Seed— Honey Cookies 

Sa^.erac 


33 

44 

.Seelhach 44 

Whiskey Sour„ ,,,,,,,44 

White Whiskey Punch 


BEBbbhbJJJJJJJjaBBBaB 


44 
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ADVERTISEMENT 



Chefs Show Off their Skills Behind the Gri 

2^'’ ANNUAL SAVEUR SUMMER BBQ 


As the sights and smells of Fall settle in, memories of the 2nd Annual SAVEUR Summer BBQ are 
still sizzling. This past June, SAVEUR brought together 12 of New York City's hottest chefs and 5 
partner chefs from around the globe to celebrate the June/July "BBQ Nation" issue. Chefs and 


sponsors served up tasting portions of smoky, delicious BBQ fare and all the accompaniments to 
a group of hungry foodies, press and friends of SAVEUR at Pier 66 in NYC, If you didn't catch the 
action LIVE on NBC's LX NY, check-out this behind-the-scenes video on our website: 


www.SAVEUR.com/BBQVideo 



Marco Canora; 

Hearth, Terroir, 
Terroir Tribeca 


Alex Guarnaschelli: 
Butter, The Darby 

Elizabeth Karmel: 

Hill Country Barbecue, 
Hill Country Chicken 

Dan Kluge r: 

ABC Kitchen 

Marc Murphy: 

Ditch Plains, 

Land marc (Tribeca & 
Time Warner Center] 

Sean Rembold: 

Marlow & Sons, 
Roman's, Diner 



Missy Robbins: 

A Voce Columbus, 

A Voce Madison 

Marcus Samuelsson: 

Red Rooster 

Aaron Sanchez: 

Centrico 

Chris Santos: 

Beauty & Essex, 

The Stanton Social 

Tony Venegas - Sous 
Chef to John Delude: 
The Lion 

Geoffrey Zakarian: 
The National 



Sanchez 

Centrico 


Missy Robbins; 

A Voce 



Pier 66, New York City 




Brewery 

Ommegang 


The British Virgin 
Islands 

California Avocado 
Commission 

Caldrea* 

Canyons Resort 

Deer Valley Resort 

Destination DC 

Good to Go 
Organics 

GREY GOOSE® 
Vodka 



Haagen-Dazs 

Incredible India 

Idaho Potatoes 

Kerrygold 

Lee industries 

Marvel Refrigeration 

St. Francis Winery 
& Vineyards 

Tres Leches 

Wonderful® 

Pistachios 






SAVEUR and our partners raised a glass at this year's Tales of the Cocktail® event. Over five days, 


we enjoyed spirit tastings, educational seminars, cocktail-pairing dinners, spirited lunches, 

special events, and revelry with the world's best mixologists. 


(^V 


Oil( 




a Mb. 


AIL EVENT 


Visit facebook.com/totc to view photos of some of our favorite events: 


Brugal Rum Pool Party 

Hotel Monteleone's rooftop pool was transformed 

into a world of Caribbean luxury. 


Cointreau^ & SAVEUR 
Bar Star Mix-Off 

Luigi Tarantino of Tosca Cafe in the Bronx, NY was 
crowned the 201 1 Bar Star after an exciting live 
cocktail battle* 


GREY GOOSE * Inspire VIP Party 

GREY GOOSE kicked off the week with an 
opening-night party that featured creative 
high-style cocktails. 


Kahlua Coffee Bar 

Tales-goers started each day "Delicioso-iy" with 
made-to-order coffee drinks spiked with Kahlua. 


Pisco Portdn Media Breakfast 

Spirit writers, photogra ph ers, and bloggers 
enjoyed pisco smoothies, coffee drinks, and a 
creative morninq menu. 


Sandeman Tasting Room and Mix~Off 

Andy Minchow of Hoteman & Finch Public House 
in Atlanta, GA earned the top prize for his porto 
cocktail Don's Dranrt, 


Tales of Tales Cocktail Confessional^ 
Presented by Tanqueray 

Cocktails and spirited stories abounded at the 
Cocktail Confessional booth, where Tales newbies 
and veterans shared their most memorable 
experiences from events passed. 


Spirited Dinner at American Sector 
with Tito's Handmade Vodka 

An all-American feast featuring pork po'boys, 
pickled shrimp, and original cocktails from 
mixologist Rocky Yeh, 
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GREY GOOSE 
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A Guide to Resources 


Food Grocer ($2.99 for a 17-ounce 3451; kalustvaris.com); and fresh 


Reporter 

To make the toad in the hole recipe (see bottle; 888/482-2742; asianfood CUrry leaves, available from Indian 

page 32), purchase pork saiisages, grocer.com). To make the spiced Foods Company ($4.99 for about 10 


available From Wiliiam’s Pork ($7.95 chicken rendang recipe (see page stems; 866/331-7684; store. indian 


//? pr^OfhiCht^ Jh}" this for a 1 -pound package of 5 sausages; 66), purchase frozen turmeric and foodsco.com). To make the fermented 





rfW niformation too goo J 
to keep to ourseioes. Please fee/ 

free to raiei our pantrjl 


BY BEN MIMS 


910/608-2226; britishbacon.com). fresh kaffir lime leaves, available beets with ginger and coriander (see 

from your local Asian or ethnic gro- p*ig^ 72), buy whey from your lo- 

Drink eery stores. I o prepare the chile fried cal cheesemonger or from a grocery 

To make the Beet It cocktail recipe (see fish (see page 66)> purchase tama- store selling fresh cheeses; or drain 

page 44), purchase Esprit cfo Juno rind paste^ available from Grocery fresh yogurt in a cheesecJoth-lined 

grapevine f lower liqueur, available Ihai ($4.40 for a 16-ounce package; strainer over a bowl at lease 6 hours 

from Borisa I Liq uor and Wine ($27.99 818/469-9407; groceryrhai .com); or overnight to drain off enough whey 

for a 750-milliliter bottle; 800/658- dried red shrimp, available from ro use in the recipe. To prepare the 


Fare 

When traveling in Winnipeg, Manito- 
ba. Canada, dine at Mitzi's Chicken 


8149; drinkupny.com). 


Ip oh 


Amazon.com ($6.26 for a 2.5-ounce Concord grape soda recipe (see page 
container; amazon.com); dried 76). u.se champagne yeast. avail- 
shrimp paste, available from Shop able from Fermentation Trap ($0.50 


Finger Restaurant (250 Saint Mary To make the shrimp dumplings recipe Ibe East ($2.89 fora 10-ounce block; for a 5-gram package; 888/985-2192; 

Avenue; 204/943-9770) for their (see page 64), buy gyoza wrappers, 714/531-9800; shopthecast.com); and fermentationtrap.com). For a source of 


crunchv chicken tende 


:rs with honev- 


available from Phil Am Food ($1.99 Huy Fong srlracha chili sauce, small vegetables to use in the mixed 


dill dipping saute 

(see the recipe on 

for a 

12-ounce package; 201/963- 

available from Asian 

Food 

Grocer 

vege 

cable pickles recipe (see page 

page 16). If you're 

traveling through 

0455: 

philamfood.com). To prepare 

($2.99 for a 17-ounce 

bottli 

e; asian 

76), 

contact The Chef's Garden 


Gainsville, Florida on November 26, the coconut rice recipe (see page 64), foodgrocer.com). 

stop by the parking lot of the Univer- buy fresh kaffir lime leaves, avail- 


(419/433-4947: chefs-garden.com). 


sity of Florida s Ben Hill Griffin Stadi- able from Ethnic Foods Company 


Fermentation 


Sukkot 


um before the game with Florida State ($4.99 for about 15 lea%'es; 866-331- To learn more about fermentation To make the zTatar dip recipe (see 


to eat exciting tailgating fare, such 7684; store.ethnicfoodsco.com). To expert Sandor Katz. to find tips. 


page 



, purchase za^atar. avaii- 



.25 for a 


as bratwurst. fried alligator, king crab make the stir-fried rice noodles (see and get recipes, go to wildfermenta able from My Spice Sage 

boils, smoked pork shoulder, deep- page 64). buy dried shrimp paste, tion.com. Purchase Katz s seminal 16-ounce bag; 877/890-5244; myspice 



fermentation book ca 





fried turkeys, buffalo chicken wings, available from Shop Ihe Hast ($2. 
red velvet brownies. Key lime pie and for a 10-ounce block: 714/531-9800; ment/ition: Ihe Mavor, Nutrition, ami 

pecan pie. lo find a retailer for the shoptheeast.com); dried Chinese Crafi of Live-Cuhure foods (Chelsea 


sage.com). 


Soft Food 


Kerria Lacrlma Di Morro D'Alba link sausages, available from Ama- Green Publishing, 2003), available lo make the Indiaii-.^tyle carrots with 


2009 ($14) featured in One Good zon.com ($14.75 for three 12-ounce from Amazon.com ($15.05; amazon. mustard seeds (see page 94). use yel" 


Bottle, go to wine-searcher.com. To packages; amazon.com); freshr com). Also, go to the USDA^s websire, low split peas, available from Nuts 


try locally sourced^ invasive species wide Chinese rice noodles, avail- usda.gov. and type in “fermentation, * Online ($2.99 for a I -pound bag; 


seafood dishes, order Asian shore crab, able from you 


r local A 


or ethnic to find resources and documents con- 800/558-6887; nutsonline.com) and 

moon snails, and Japanese knotweed grocery store; and double black taining valuable information on the ffesh CUrry leaves, available from 


at Miya's Sushi (68 H owe Street, SOy sauce, available from Amazon. science behind fermentation, pickling Indian Foods Company ($4.99 for 

New Haven, Connecticut; 203/777- com ($6.75 for a 20.3-ounce bottle; foods and food safety precautions to about 1 0 stems; see above). 

9760); Asian carp and cow nose rays at amazon.com). To prepare the fresh take when fermenting at home. \ o 

Heaven City (S91 W27850 National spring rolls recipe (see page 64), buy prepare the sour pickles recipe (see Correction 


Avenue. Mukwonago. Wisconsin; dried spiced bcan CUrd, available p^gc 72) using the optional fresh In our June/July 201 1 issue, the sauce 

262/363-5191); and lionfish at Fish in the refrigerated section of Asian grape leaves, find them at your lo- in the photo on page 56 is from Scotts 

House Encore Restaurant (102341 grocery stores; small dried shrimp, cal farmers' market or vineyard. To Parkers BBQ, not Scotts. In our Au- 

Overseas Highway. Key Largo. Hlor- available from Import Hood ($4.89 for make the Indian lime pickles recipe gust/September 2011 issue, the pho- 

ida; 305/451-0650). I’o learn more a 3-ounce bag; 888/618-8424; inipor[ (see page 72), purchase key limes, rograph of a green chile cheeseburger 

about the history of AJhCfad. view food.com); NYJ*brand spring roll available from Melissa’s/ World Va- on page 31 was incorrectly identified 


their assortment of pots, pans, cook- pastry wrappers, available from Phil riety Produce ($15-80 for a 4-pound as being from Bobcat Bites in Snnta 


ing utensils, and other cooking equip- Am Hood ($L39 for a 12-ounce pack- bag; 800/588-0151; melissas.com); Pe, New Mexico. It is in fact from 

ment. and to find retailers who sell age; see above); and Huy Fong srira- asafetlda, available From Kalustyan’s rhe Buckhorn Tavern in $an Antonio, 


th eir products, go to albclad.com. 


cha chili sauce, available from Asian ($4.99 fora 50-gram can; 800/352- New Mexico. 



This product H from 
sustainably managed 

f 0 re 5 ts a n d cpnt roi I e d 
sources. 
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SAVEUR 
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SAVEUR's guide to EVENTS, PROMOTIONS & PRODUCTS 



The SAVEUR Travel Advisory Board 

riandcTs is a gaslrononiic drsliiiation wiili divinr [Jclgian beers and liomc lo soni<' ol lire most cic?liglitrnl 
cliocolates, Fi rmi iiiedie\'al splendoi' to moutlisv'atering dishes, it’s hard to find fault witli tliis pint-sized 
destination. Let SA\TUK’s Tr avel .Advisory lioard hel]> you book an extraordinary trijt to this destination 
and more with their local conncctioits, exiscrt travel advice, and excltish c access across the globe. 


Kor more inspiration, \isit S AVEU Rof fer s. com 


PRICELESS 

^ C w V o \t vt 




Gourmet Can Be Presto! 

W lu ll you optTi ;i Tonniiio Tuna jar tlu; ]u>Ksil>iliTirH oTpiTpariniJ :i prurtiral f^nui mrt di-sli arc endless, 
\\ lu’tlirr il's a salads a nU’diu rraiiran t ex ktailj or cvni a LarOj ’^loniiiiio "1 Villa ran <rlr\ alr your dislirs to 
jdcasr rv<‘ii thr most discrriiiiig palate. \Vr invite yon to c h<‘(T oiU J'onnino [la\'ors aiul rrripcs at: 


WWW, fa cebo o k . c om/ToniiinoTuna 




l akt^ y<Jiir Suh-Zrro and \Volf clirain kiuduai lujiiur for up t<j S2,i>0l) or loss. laNirii how aiul find a 
.showroom lu'a] vou at www.sulm rosaviiigs.c'oiri. 


WWW* sub z e r os a vings* c om 



UJOLP 




Matlr froin mo.slly gr< nat’h(‘ aii<l .syrah jt^rapes^ (Vui s dn Rhoiu‘ winc.s arc tk signed ^rilh food in mind 


easy to pair \v 



my meal. Wiiir ])rofcssionals and ( (jniioisst'urs also omsidcr ("otes dn Rhone wines 


among t]ic best in valu*^. Wliatcver tlic occasion^ (.lot^^s du Rhone wines are always right. 


WWW* rh o ne -wine s* c oin 




Th 


e 


Datejust 


Evfi y Rokw is made for greatness. The D ate j list, intnidueed in 194a, \\ as the first as ^sL^^ att h to display die 
tlate through an ajun ture on tlie dial, (is uinc|ue maguhVing Clyelops eye, added a years later, became 
ret ognizetl as a Rolex design standard. 31mm itiodtT shown in sleel anti IBkl E\ erose gt»]<l, dial and bezel 
.set \\ iih d iarnonds. 


Visit rolex.com 



Visit our Sweepstakes & Promotio 


BECOME A EAN OF SAVEUR ON FACEBOOK 


id FOLLOW US ON TWITTE8.COM/SAVEURMAG 
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Timeless Chamba 

Crafted by artisans in Colombia 
from local days and burnished 
by hand, this elegant and 
practical cookware is safe 
for the stovetop, oven, or 
m ic ro wave, Se e the ent i re 
collection at Toque Blanche, 


800-936-1055 


Oregon 

Pinot Noir Club 

Gift Packs ■ Case Discounts 

We taste them all and send 
you the best. We offer the top 
labels and hot new wines before 
anyone else. Join our Wire Club 
or browse our current list. If you 
love great pinot call us soon. 


Viking’s New Coffee Maker 

NOW in Stock -h Free SKipping*** 

Power, durability and great-tasting coffee define Viking's new twelve-cup 
coffee maker. This amazing coffee maker has a removable water tank that 
is easy to fill, as well as a stainless steel thermal carafe to keep your coffee 
hot and fresh. Shop MetroKitchen,com for the best possible prices on 
Viking and many more top brands. Friendly, expert service since 1998. 


*Free shipping on orders over S49 in the continental United States. 


w w w, my to q ue, CO m 


800-847-4474 


888-892-9911 

www.metrokitchen.com 


www.oregonpinotnoir.com 





Feed Your Passion 


Healthy, All-Natural Goat 



Products 


L'ecole de la Maison offers a creative environment to feed your passion 
for cooking and enhance your culinary skills. Choose from an imaginative 
menu of workshops or one- and two-day courses, such as Artisan Breads, 
Bistro Dessert Classics, European Breakfast, Hearty Soups and Stocks, 
Northern Italian Cuisine, and more! 

Visit our website for more information and view a complete schedule 
of our professional cooking courses. Located at The Osthoff Resort in 


The world's finest chefs demand the delicious taste and all-natural 
goodness of Meyenberg Goat Milk Products. Gluten-free, no growth 
hormones, or preservatives. Rich, creamy Meyenberg goat milk, goat 
butter, and goat cheeses can be at home in your kitchen, too. Our prize 
winning European-style goat butter starred on Martha Stewart and fresh 
goat milk was featured on Oprah! Available at leading grocery and natural 
food stores nationwide, or online. 


Elkhart Lake, Wisconsin. 


855-203-8594 

www.cookingschoolatosthoff.com 




^ecole.i^ 


aisof? 


w. I 


800-891-GOAT (4628) 
www.meyenberg.com 
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The only thing better than cooking old-world pizzas at home is not 
having to wait to do it Modern design allows the Artisan Fire Pizza Oven 
to reach the optimal SOO^F cooking temperature in just 20 minutes. 

You can even add it to your outdoor living space without professiona 
installation. Start a pizza night tradition with your family or entertain 
guests as they explore their own pizza creations. Don’t wait to experience 
instant pizza gratification. Call or visit our website for more information. 


800-868-1699 

www.kalamazoogourmet.com 



Greek Island Cooking Vacation 

Join renowned cookbook author Aglaia Kremezi and her friends on 
the island of Kea for your Mediterranean holiday. Prepare and enjoy 
fascinating food, taste wines, and sample rare cheeses. Discover the 
island, its ancient paths, and spectacular beaches. 

Take part in the harvest and pressing of our olives, and savor the fruity 
olive oil as it trickles on freshly baked bread! 

www.keartisanal.com 




Love to Cook? Hate Hard Flooring? 

Made with a shock-absorbing. 100% gel core, GelPro* Mats are great for 
people with back or foot pain or for those who just love to cook. Now 
available in more than 600 combinations of styles, colors, and sizes to fit 
any home's decor, including designer sizes as large as 3 feet by 12 feet. 

To learn how you can Stand in Comfort® call or visit our website. 

Save 1S% off plush mats! Enter Promo Code: SAVR93. Offer expires 
September 30, 2011, 

866-GEL-MATS (43S-6287) 
www.ge lpro.com 

Coinfort Floor M«tm 


15% Discount for SAVEUR Readers 

Espi’essoZone.com 

Enjoy the finest brands of authentic imported Italian coffee and espresso 
available, promptly shipped right to your home or office. We also feature 
an extensive online catalogue of espresso machines, stovetop pots, 
coffee grinders, cups, accessories, and much more. Use code SAVEURIS 
and receive 1S% off most items! Offer valid through October 31, 2011. 

800-345-8945 
www.espressozone.com 




www.saveur.com /market 
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Pearl Puddles 

A Kate Hines Collection 


Magic Seasoning 

Blends Gift Set 


Chester P. Basil s Wooden Spoons 

At Chester R Basil's, our handmade American Black Cherry wood 


Experience exquisite, timeless, 
and accessibly priced freshwater 
pearl jewelry, Simple, elegant, 
and of enduring style, the 
collection enhances everything 
already in your closet. 

800-561-S509 

www.pearlpuddles.com 


Chef Paul Prudhomme offers his 
newest ALL-NATURAL Magic 
Seasoning Blends in a five pack 
at considerable savings— only 
$16.9S* delivered. A catalog 

with eleven recipes is included 
with purchase. *Offer expires 
December 31, 2011 

800-4 S7-28 57 


spoons, utensils, and cutting boards are crafted to provide years of use. 
Each piece is designed to be extremely functional while still feeling 
comfortable in your hand. With over 90 items were sure you will find the 
perfect culinary gift for you or a friend. 


“A Tradition of Fine Pennsylvania Craftsmanship" 


www.CPBasils.com 



w w w.c h ef pau I .CO m 


.'\ni€ri(ran MadcWitodcn Spoans 
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Redefine the Outdoor Kitchen 


Forno Bravo 


Prepare gourmet wood fired pizzas, authentic Brazilian BBQ, and more - 
right from your own backyard, Pre-cast wood burning ovens or Brazilian 
BBQs shipped directly to your home in easy-to-assemble kits or fully 
assembled and ready-to-use. Just place on your patio and get cooking! 


Call or visit our website today and find out how easy it is to have your 
own authentic wood fired oven installed indoors or out. 


800-579-2797 

www.wildwoodovens.com 



Ttali an Wood-Fired Cooking Made Easy 

Enjoy authentic Pizza Napoletana, crusty hearth bread, and incredible 
roasts and grills. Just set it in place, light the fire, and go. Learn more on 
our website. 


800-407-5119 

www.fornobravo.com 



Homo oravo 

The World’s Tinest Pizza Ovens 


5j3^cjo/fy Producti Showcase 
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San Francisco Herb & Natural Food Co.^ 

47444 Kato Road, Fremont, CA 94538 800 - 227-2830 

www.herb&picetea.com 'free catalog 


Because Natural Is Better! 




Tces. Teas 


TtnctuFBn, Oits and 
Extmcts since 1969 


special advertissng section 


Pastas Gallo 

fideo & fideua 

available in 30 countries, but thanks 

to E&J Gallo Winery not at 

The Spanish Table. 

For other products from Spain, 
visit our four retail stores in 

Seattle, Santa Fe, Berkeley & Mill Valley 

www.spanishtable.CQm 


Visit Our Stores in 

Seattle, WA; Santa Fe, NM 
Berkeley & Mill Valley, CA 

199SSAVEUK too 




Shop online 

WWW 


CazuelaSr Paella Pans & 


.com 


Wineii from Spain , Portugal & Argentina 
























TIME October 31* 1955 
PLACE Seattle, Washington 


As one trick-or-treater discovered, the cake at this Halloween party ivas devilishly good. 
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